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ALFREDO PANZINIS LIFE’ 


HEN Panzini arrived in Bologna in 1882 to begin his studies 
at the University, he found a prosperous and growing city. 
The student body occupied there, as it had for centuries, a rather 
privileged position and it was not difficult to enjoy life thoroughly 
even for a young man of limited means like Alfredo. Panzini 
himself jhas given us a charming and vivid picture of student life 
then, in his book La pulcella senza pulcellaggio, which has as a 
background Bologna of those days and as atmosphere the student 
circles as he himself must have known them. Aside from his 
newly acquired freedom, which was now as unlimited as the lack 
of it had been in his Venetian school days, Panzini’s greatest 
single source of satisfaction was undoubtedly his financial inde- 
pendence which his scholarship afforded him. He was proud of it 
then and continued to be so throughout his life: 
‘‘A vent’anni non essere pili a carico di papa, questa era una 
bella soddisfazione secondo la morale del veechio ottocento.’” 
He had at his disposal 75 lire a month. It wasn’t a fortune, 
but his freedom, the new environment, the university life all eon- 
tributed in making life sweet. Even the unpleasant memories of 
the years in Venice had grown dimmer and Panzini seemed, after 
a few months, to have shaken off his constant feeling of pessimism 
and was actually beginning to regard life with a more benignant 
attitude. But this interlude of happiness did not last long, and 
fate demanded an even greater tribute of sorrow and tears for the 
short respite it had granted. In 1883, while Alfredo was in his 
second year at the university, his father died rather suddenly. It 
was a terrible blow for the young man who was very attached to 
his parent and it seemed doubly grievous to him because his father 
was only 52 and there had been no illness to indicate such a pre- 
mature death. Moreover, aside from his personal sorrow, the fam- 
ily cireumstances now became worse than they had ever been, and 
Panzini actually had to save on his meager scholarship allotment 
to help his mother. These were black days both mentally and 
physically, and it was not unusual for Panzini to have to get along 
on two or even one scanty meal a day. To further complicate 
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matters, Panzini chose this very inopportune time to fall in love. 
It was no passing fancy, but a deep-rooted sentiment, and Panzini 
in spite of his precarious conditions wanted to get married: 
‘‘Pensare tanti anni fa, quando io avevo vent’anni! Io ero 
orfano di babbo, e vivevo cosi poveramente che spesso era neces- 
sario saltare la colazione; la mia povera mamma, i miei fratellini 
piccini . . . Ebbene, io volevo sposarla, Mimi, sposarla col sindaco, 
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col prete, col codice. .. . 

Panzini was indeed determined and had Mimi shared his im- 
patience he probably would have gone through with his plans in 
spite of his mother’s categorical refusal to approve such a project. 
Mimi was a seamstress: 

‘*Ella era allora, un piccola pallida sartina, precoce, venuta al 
mondo con due enormi tondi oechi colmi di curiosita, un nasetto 
impertinente, belle labbra sane a cuore, e gusti eccezionali.’” 

This was only a temporary occupation for she wanted to become 
an actress as she eventually did. At any rate, she steadily refused 
Panzini’s proposals, and after Panzini left Bologna and the uni- 
versity, they were separated by life and did not see each other 
again for more than 30 years. Panzini was by then a writer of 
fame and a respectable pater familias, while Mimi had realized 
her ambition of becoming an actress although she had never at- 
tained any remarkable success.’ Panzini, however, never quite 
forgot this youthful attachment, and memories of it are found 
in many of his works and particularly in La pulcella senza pul- 
cellaggio, where the old love is lived again in the memories he had 
dearly cherished and, mellowed by time and age, find a truly 
poetical expression in that mixture of humorous and sad ingredients 
so typical of the later Panzini. 

Shortly after the beginning of Panzini’s amorous tribulations, 
tragedy again struck his family with the death of his sister, Ma- 
tilde, then 7 years old. It is not difficult to imagine what Panzini’s 
frame of mind must have been during the remaining two years at 
the university; gone was that sense of carefree enjoyment of life 
and once again that inescapable feeling of bitterness and pessimism 
descended upon him. The only bright spot in his life beeame his 
studies to which he applied himself with almost religious devotion, 
and the inspiration which he drew from two of his teachers: Car- 
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cueei and Aecri, the two men who exerted a particularly strong 
influence upon him and who left indelible traces on his personality 
and his intellectual orientation. 

Francesco Acri and Giosué Carducci could not have been far- 
ther apart temperamentally and spiritually. This fact aequires 
great importance when viewed through Panzini’s own qualities, for 
there is no doubt that the disparity between the two teachers must 
have helped to bring out that dualism which we see continually. re- 
appearing in Panzini’s works as the strongest single motivation of 
his art. Panzini himself, and rightly so, saw the difference be- 
tween these two men chiefly from the point of view of religion: 

‘*Per mio conto, nello studio di Bologna, mi avvenne di conoseere 
altri due uomini molto virtuosi, benché |’uno fosse eattolico e 
l’altro pagano. I] primo si chiamava Francesco Aecri, e il secondo 
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Giosué Carducci. 

Acri’s faith and Carducei’s lack of it account for the most part ° 
for the divergence which existed in their respective concepts of 
life. From Acri Panzini inherited a strongly rooted aversion to 
the system of philisophy known as positivism, which was then and 
remained for a while a prominent trend of thought. This mode 
of thinking retained as its fundamental principle the insistence on 
truth based on experience, and extended to all phases of human 
activity. Acri objected to it on religious grounds because it denied 
those very convictions which were basic to his faith. In Panzini, 
this antagonism toward positivism seemed to derive more from the 
writer’s temperament than from deliberate reflection. Overt and 
hidden attacks against this system are scattered in many of Pan- 
zini’s writings, particularly in the early ones, and in each case 
Panzini’s attitude is one of instinctive repugnance toward it.’ He 
felt that positivism destroyed all those shadings and overtones of 
man’s emotions, all those illusions of humanity, which render life 
so much richer even if scientifically less accurate. Acri also in- 
stilled in Panzini a great respect for religion, that is, a sense of 
religiousness. Panzini was not a religious man in the sense that 
he formally practiced religion, but he possessed a strong respect 
for religious beliefs, partly as a sentimental residue of his early 
youth and partly because he felt that a world without the hopeful 
message of Christ would indeed be a dismal place. In his book 
Viaggio con la giovane ebrea, written in his last years, he con- 
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cludes his conversation with Rossana with a brief question but so 
full of meaning: 

‘*Sentite Rossana io dissi, ... Il signor Freud fa un totem, un 
tabu anche di Cristo; ma questo sogno, questa visione, |’ho tanto 
desiderati che il fantasma si ¢ mutato in realta. E, cara figliuola, 
se mi togliete Gest che cosa mi resta? Mi resta poco.’” 

Finally Acri was responsible to a certain extent for the devel- 
opment of Panzini’s own literary style, because in his teaching he 
placed great emphasis on the ascetic writers of the 14th century 
and insisted that his students use them as models in their own 
writings. Great as this influence of Acri on Panzini was, it re- 
mained always tinged by a sort of academic detachment. Acri was 
a man difficult to approach and to know intimately; retiring and 
reserved in character, he very seldom took an active part in public 
life, and even those students who were very close to him were so 
only in the classroom. 

Carducci, of course, was diametrically opposed to Aecri, par- 
ticularly in this last respect. His strong and open character made 
him easily accessible to his students who never found him wanting 
jn sincere and benevolent advice even though, at times, it was 
given in gruff words and seemed cruel. The students in turn 
idolized him; he was their idol in the classroom when his inspired 
word made literature a thing of life; he was their idol when they 
read his latest poem; he was their idol when in his forceful and 
unmistakable manner he pronounced himself on some political or 
civil problem. The Carduccian experience in Panzini’s formative 
years was fundamental. His inexhaustible love and deep compre- 
hension of the classics of antiquity and Italy can be traced almost 
directly to Carducci. The religious skepticism of the teacher was 
also transmitted to his pupil although in a much weakened and 
diluted fashion; for, as we have seen, Panzini always retained, if 
not his faith ,at least an attitude of sympathy toward religious 
beliefs. But Carducci’s influence manifested itself particularly in 
two respects: in the literary style and in those civie qualities which 
were paramount in strengthening even more his pupil’s patriotism. 
In regard to Panzini’s style I have already alluded to Acri’s teach- 
ing as a determining factor in this respect, but this was at best 
a partial influence and not a fundamental one as was Carducci’s. 
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The latter’s classical prose, his direct and concise approach, his 
flowing simplicity of words, his even and unhampered exposition 
of ideas and arguments enclosed in harmoniusly balanced sentences 
and phrases so insistently suggestive of early Italian writers; all 
these qualities can well be found at the bottom Panzini’s own 
style. Naturally they appear in a new dress, bearing the particular 
imprint of Panzini’s own artistic personality but the relationship 
is unmistakable. In the case of Panzini’s patriotism I have brought 
out the role of his ancestors in the struggle of Italian independ- 
ence;’ this background had served to give him an intense feeling 
of devotion to his country, which under Carducci’s teaching be- 
came considerably broadened and acquired, alongside its original 
emotional basis, a cultural and intellectual one as well. In an 
analysis of Panzini’s works it would be necessary to deal more in 
detail with Carducci’s influence; here it is sufficient to have 
pointed it out. In his last years at the university Panzini became 
acquainted with two writers and, although they did not make a 
definite imprint on his work, they were nevertheless very dear to 
him for certain affinities with his own character and art, and 
their names are found quite frequently in his works: Lawrence 
Sterne and Heinrich Heine. Cervantes’ Don Quixote also became a 
favorite of our writer in these times and it remained throughout 
his life one of his most beloved literary works. These particular 
foreign authors are noteworthy because they are the most important 
of the very few that Panzini knew directly. Just as his knowledge 
of Greek, Roman and Italian literature was wide and profound, 
his acquaintance with foreign literature, particularly modern, was 
very scant at best. 


He graduated from the university in the spring of 1886 and 
was awarded his degree cum laude. His thesis, which he wrote 
under the direct supervision of Cardveci, was entitled: Saggio 
critico sulla poesia maccheronica. It was Panzini’s first and only 
work of a strictly scholarly nature. In scholarship, as well as in 
many other respects, Panzini was out of tune with his times. The 
historical method was then prevalent and Panzini felt ill at ease 
in it. To him it was but another manifestation of that same posi- 
tivism he so intensely disliked, because it tried to make of literary 
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studies a precise and scientifie discipline, an idea which he always 
ridiculed and which he at times attacked with vitriolic sarcasm.” 

A few months after his graduation, in the fall of 1886, Panzini 
began his teaching career. He was now 23 years old, somewhat 
hardened to adversity, inclined to pessimism but still retaining 
enough youthful enthusiasm to let him hope for the realization of 
his ideals in teaching. What these ideals were, how they fared in 
this, his first year, he told us himself a few years later in La 
cagna nera.” No other book of Panzini, perhaps, possesses the 
intensity of feeling of this one, and though cumbersome in style 
and structure it impresses the reader for its sincerity. The ex- 
perience of the author during this year is summarized in these 
words: 

‘‘Eeli si @ voluto attentare inerme e nudo contro |’immane 
battaglia della vita, ed é montato in buona fede su la nave della 
virttu. Ora é in mezzo al mare, ed il vascello dei fantasmi varea, 
ed egli ha paura perché si é trovato solo. Credevi forse di trovarei 
degli uomini veri per compagni? Erano fantasmi quelli che ap- 
parivano. La nave della virtti non ha viandanti, non ha porto che 
la ricetti. Solo l’isola della Utopia la raeeoglie qualche volta nel 
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suo eterno errore. 


These words are spoken in an imaginary conversation between 
the waves of the sea and the protagonist of Cagna nera. The 
former are deriding him for having placed so much faith in virtue 
and goodness. The protagonist is a young teacher prompted by 
great zeal and faith in his mission, just beginning his career in 
a little town on the gulf of Sorrento. The thin veil of fiction 
barely hides Panzini’s own experiences as the true background of 
the book. His first assignment was as teacher in the Ginnasio 
Governativo of Castellamare di Stabia, a small town on the Gulf of 
Sorrento, and it was here that Panzini first learned how difficult 
it is to change visions into reality. What he had dreamed would 
be a life dedicated to the ideals of virtue and goodness as realized 
through his teachisxg, turned out to be a sordid experience in an 
atmosphere of petty sentiments and selfish expedients: 


‘‘Duro tirocinio quel suo primo anno di insegnamento, pieno 
di delusioni, di attriti, di sacrifieate aspirazioni e ideali che ave- 
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vano origine dal suo indomito temperamento a anche, per con- 
trasto, dalla arida mentalita e pedanteria di parecchi professori 
d’allora.’”” 

At the end of the school year he sought and obtained a transfer 
and was appointed to the Ginnasio Governativo of Imola, also a 
small town, but in Romagna. In spite of the fact that he was in 
his native region and much closer to his mother who resided in 
Rimini, Panzini was still not happy. The change from Castellamare 
had been one of scenery only, conditions were much the same, and 
the atmosphere of these small provincial centers was stifling to 
him. By the end of this second year Panzini was resolved to aban- 
don teaching unless he could be transferred to a large city, and 
it was at this time that, according to Mormino, he appealed to 
Carducci, his former teacher and a very influential person in edu- 
cational circles, with the following ultimatum: ‘‘O mi fa insegnare 
in una grande citta o cambio mestiere.’’* His threat was apparently 
effective since in the following year, 1888, we find him at the 
Ginnasio Giuseppe Parini in Milan. 

The Ginnasio Giuseppe Parini, was at the time annexed to the 
Istituto Militare Longone and it was here that Panzini met 
Costantino Brighenti who was to be his only true friend. Brighenti 
was an army lieutenant and was an instructor at the Longone 
Institute. The acquaintance between the two young men devel- 
oped quickly into a deep and devoted friendship which time ren- 
dered more and more intimate. Only the premature death of 
Brighenti in 1915 put an end to it, nevertheless Panzini cherished 
his memory with great attachment for the rest of his life. Aeccord- 
ing to Signora Panzini this was in fact that only real friendship 
Panzini ever formed: 

‘‘T] Brighenti fu |l’amieco intimo di Alfredo e mantenne eon lui 
per anni affettuosa corrispondenza improntata ad alte e nobili 
idealita e a grande amor di patria. Panzini non ebbe altri amici 
intimi. Brighenti fu il solo che conquistd il suo animo e si amarono 
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con stima e ammirazione reciproca.’ 

The meeting point for the two young men was primarily their 
eult of Italy. Panzini’s intense patriotism found a corresponding 
sentiment in his friend; both were dissatisfied with the course 
politica] events had taken in Italy after the country’s unification 
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had been achieved, and both felt that their ancestors’ dreams of 
a greater and more glorious Italy had been forsaken by their gen- 
eration. This impatience of our young man with the political 
leaders in Italy was in part derived from a similar attitude of his 
teacher Carducci, who for many years had thundered against 
Italy’s apparent inability to rise immediately to the lofty ideals 
which had been formulated during the Risorgimento. Many of 
Panzini’s early writings reflect his attitude and his dissatisfaction 
is clearly illustrated by the following passage: 

‘*Perd un poco di dignita, un poco di memoria, almeno! Sono 
trent’anni che vi acecapigliate sull’esercito o non esercito; sulla 
flotta o non flotta; sulla republica o sulla monarchia; sull’unita 
o sulla federazione. Ma decidetevi una buona volta! Mettetevi 
d’aecordo se é possibile! KE, cosa curiosa, mentre tutto é@ un 
disputare di metafisica sociale e politica, mentre fate alta ac- 
eademia sulle piu gravi questioni, nessuno ha il coraggio di pren- 
dere un caso pratico e di dire; Qui v’é del guasto! Affondiamo il 
eoltello anatomico e curiamo il male visibile! No! Nessuno.. .’”” 

In the story these words of bitter disappointment are spoken 
by a young man of Italian parentage who has come from Egypt 
overflowing with love and reverence for the land of his ancestors 
and intending to settle there. He quickly changes his mind when 
he becomes acquainted with the situation, and Panzini cannot do 
anything else but agree with him. 

For two years Panzini lived in Milan as a bachelor, returning 
to Rimini to visit his mother whenever he could. In spite of the 
fact that he now lived in a great city, in a vastly improved en- 
vironment, and in spite of his close friendship with Brighenti that 
old feeling of dissatisfaction with life persisted in him. He kept 
busy with his teaching and with the preparation of various text- 
books but he was a very lonely and disillusioned man. His frame 
of mind of this period is clearly brought out in the story Ji cuore 
del passero” in which he describes a visit to his mother in Rimini. 
A complete and at times hopeless pessimism seems to have become 
normal with the young man. His ideal world has fallen and lies 
in a thousand fragments at his feet and he has not found any 
substitute for it. Actually this is Panzini’s whole life drama: the 
contrast between an ideal world irrevocably lost by contact with 
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reality, and his inability to find in this reality the basis for a 
new beginning. This is his continual theme which he is able to 
present in so many forms and shapes sifted through his richly 
human personality. At the time of his early Milanese years which 
we are now examining he was in the first phase of this spiritual 
evolution; it was the one of greatest disillusionment due to the 
initial impact, and one which is characterized by the fact that 
this writer who was later to become famous particularly as a 
humorist is unable at this point to give us even the faintest smile. 
Ilis first books, artistically very mediocre, are impressive by their 
sustained and unbroken gloom and by the author’s earnestness. 
Later experiences in life were to mellow and soften this attitude 
and finally resolve it into that vein of personal humor which be- 
comes his normal manner of expression. Not the least among these 
mellowing influences was Panzini’s marriage to Clelia Gabrielli 
in 1890. She was from Parma where she had been born in 1867. 
It wasn’t by any means a perfect or very happy marriage and Mrs. 
Panzini herself described it thus: ‘‘Fu vita coniugale felice? Vita 
tormentosa e poco serena si, molti sprazzi di luce e di amore; ma 
felice no,’”” but it was sufficient to bring in his life a new outlook, 
a renewed sense of energy and ambition. In fact with the time of 
his marriage is coincident the beginning of a period of extreme 
activity, in regard to both his teaching and his writing, which 
lasted to about the beginning of the first world war. 


On the one hand new family responsibilities spurred him to dis- 
cover new ways and means to augment his meagre salary. This he 
did chiefly by intensifying his preparation of school texts and by 
resorting to the via crucis of all Italian school teachers, namely : 
private tutoring. On the other hand his ambitions and inclinations 
as a creative writer became more and more urgent and it is in 
fact at this time that his books began to appear. These were then 
very busy years, and perhaps the most stable of his life as Panzini 
himself was later to remark.” His many teaching hours, his 
writing and his family hardly left him time to sleep. Still this 
busy life had a sense of fulfillment which more than made up for 
the everyday worries and cares particularly those of a financizi 
nature. His wife speaks of these first years of marriage thus: 
‘*Visse in quei primi tempi, oscuro e modesto fra i suoi studi, la 
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scuola e la famiglia; né mai desiderd onorificenze, 0 posti elevati.’’” 

In 1897, while he was still teaching at the Ginnasio Parini and 
carrying on with his private lessons, he had the good fortune to 
be called by Senator Francesco Brioschi, to teach Italian literature 
in the preparatory school annexed to the Polytechnical Institute 
of Milan. It was, so to speak, a thrust into enemy territory. The 
Polytechnic was then, and has remained to present times, the 
stronghold of Italian technical knowledge. Humanistic studies 
were not held in very high regard there, and literature was tol- 
erated in the preparatory school of the Institute only because of 
Brioschi’s very own insistence. The student body, of course, shared 
this point of view and Panzini had to exert every resource at his 
command to win it over. But win he did; in fact, he shortly became 
a favorite teacher and his course very popular. His secret was 
obvious; he made of literature something alive and real rather 
than a pedantie and stiflingly erudite affair. Panzini’s classroom 
readings from the Italian classics soon became part of the school’s 
tradition. 

In 1907 he added one more formal teaching obligation to the 
ones he already held at the Parini and at the Polytechnic. This 
time it was an evening class at the Circolo Filologico. He taught 
Italian to foreigners, generally business people and mostly Ger- 
mans. It was meant to be a very practical course and Panzini 
had a very practical method. He would appear in class with his 
pockets full of a great variety of objects which he had purchased 
at the Quarantotto, the old Italian forerunner of the five and ten 
cent store. He would deposit his merchandise on his desk and then 
holding one object at a time in his hand he would proceed with 
his lesson in a direct fashion. After his lesson, which ended at nine 
o’clock, Panzini would go straight home and to bed. He would 
then get up at about five o’clock in the morning and would de- 
vote two or three hours to his creative writing before beginning 
anew his busy teaching duties. Most of Panzini’s works were writ- 
ten in the early morning hours and this habit became so established 
in the author’s daily routine that he retained it throughout 
his life.* 

We have seen that Panzini’s writing career began shortly after 
his marriage and I may add that it continued without any major 
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interruption until the first world war. His first book, written 
during his first married year, had appeared in 1893 and reflected 
that spirit of unbroken gloom to which I have alluded before. It 
was followed quickly by others in the same mood. It was only 
with the appearance of Lepida et tristia, a volume of short stories, 
in 1901,” that we notice a change. Panzini seems to have accepted 
reality or at least seems reconciled to it to a certain degree. The 
novelty is that in this acceptance of life, so far removed from his 
ideal world, he seems to have found a solution to the inevitable 
contrast in a subtle and at times imperceptible vein of humor well 
hidden under a feigned naivety. This trend becomes stronger and 
stronger and culminates in its most perfect expression: La Lan- 
terna di Diogene.” Many of these early books of Panzini were 
published at his own expense. It was only in 1901 that Panzini 
found an editor in the person of Emilio Treves then dean of Italian 
publishers. But even with an editor he remained without readers. 
In fact the story has it that Treves agreed to publish his books 
because he personally liked them and because he claimed that he 
was learning the Italian language through them, and not because 
anyone bought them.” There was one work of Panzini, however, 
also of these early years in Milan, which met with immediate suc- 
cess: his Dizionario moderno.” Conceived originally as a collection 
of mostri and mostricini, that is, new and unacceptable words and 
phrases which were to be avoided by those desirous of writing in 
pure Italian, it very soon became a dictionary of neologisms or 
of words that were not to be found in any respectable dictionary. 
From its very inception it was a ponderous and time consuming 
task and grew more and more so with the years. But aside from 
its usefulness, since it was the only work of its kind in existence, 
it derived a special charm from Panzini’s own personal reflections 
which almost invariably accompanied the explanation of each entry, 

All this intensive activity did not go completely unrewarded 
and Panzini was able, with a few more sacrifices, to realize a 
dream which he had been cherishing for years. Since 1900 he had 
been spending the summers in Bellaria, an enchanting and, at 
that time, almost unknown resort on the Adriatic, near Rimini. 
The family would rent a fisherman’s cottage and remain there as 
much of the summer as possible. In 1906 the Panzinis were finally 
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able to build a cottage of their own, the tangible evidence of 
father’s many hours of extra teaching, extra tutoring, extra work 
on school texts, and the first meagre fruits of his writing. Bellaria 
became Panzini’s favorite residence and from then on he spent 
all his vacations and spare time there, and there he wrote most of 
his later works. Improved financial circumstances also allowed 
Panzini to relinquish some of his many teaching obligations, and 
in 1907, after 19 years he left the Parini. The most important 
reason that prompted him to this move was his desire to devote 
more time to his writing which was slowly but surely emerging as 
his primary activity. Life, meanwhile, had settled into a routine: 
the summers in Bellaria devoted almost entirely to writing and 
resting; the rest of the year in Milan where his time was divided 
between teaching and writing. His friends were few and Panzini 
kept well into the orbit of school and family, remaining on the 
threshold of that society which he regarded with annoyance and 
at times with dislike, but which nevertheless attracted him with 
a strange fascination. Panzini resented deeply some of the deeds 
and ideas of his fellowmen but he never lost interest in the latter. 


On the other hand his fellowmen were beginning to hear of our 
writer. It is true that at this point their acquaintance with him 
was restricted to a small literary circle, but in this limited range 
his name kept cropping up more and more often. Gaetano Negri, 
then a prominent critic, had written a very favorable review of 
Panzini’s first book: Jl libro dei morti, as far back as 1895.” He 
later wrote an equally favorable preface to Lepida et tristia. As 
Panzini himself later remarked, these comments even if they did 
not actually open the doors of heaven for him had caused Saint 
Peter to take a long look at him. But only in 1910 Panzini reall: 
eame to the foreground thanks to an article by Renato Serra.” 
Serra’s opinion was later confirmed by equally favorable reviews 
by Emilio Ceechi* and G. A. Borgese,” so that by the time of 
the beginning of the first world war Panzini had become one of 
the best known new arrivals in the world of Italian letters. Our 
new arrwal, however, was already in his fifties and had long and 
patiently waited for a much deserved recognition. 

That same year 1910 which we have seen marked the beginning 
of the ascendency of his literary fortunes was an eventful year 
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in other respects. To begin with it was in this same year that 
Panzini obtained the libera docenza from the university of Bologna. 
In view of his age this was more a question of personal satisfaction 
and prestige rather than a step dictated by practical purposes. In 
the same year Panzini’s third child, Umbertino, age ten, died of 
diphtheria. How deep the father’s sorrow was is expressed with 
touching simplicity in the dedication of one of his later works to 
the boy’s memory: ‘‘Sum, es, est, dicevi ridendo; adesso pit nulla 
dici.’*” A few months later Panzini became personally acquainted 
with Renato Serra with whom he had been in correspondence since 
the previous year. No other friendship, exception made for his 
earlier one with Brighenti, was as deeprooted as the one which 
he formed with Serra. The latter was 19 years younger than 
Panzini, but in spite of the disparity of age there were certain 
spiritual affinities between the two men which made possible a 
lasting friendship. It was not, as in the case of Costantino 
Brighenti, an intimate friendship almost akin to brotherly love. 
With Serra it was mostly an intellectual bond which held the two 
men together. It is then no mere coincidence that Serra was one 
of Panzini’s best critics and certainly the one who best understood 
him. Their friendship lasted until Serra’s death in the war, in 1915. 


In 1912 Panzini’s mother passed away and this was perhaps 
an even heavier blow than the death of his son two years before. 
In a letter to Serra written a few months after his mother’s death 
Panzini describes the year 1912 as the worst of his life giving as 
the reason the loss of his mother." Indeed, Panzini’s attachment 
to her throughout his life had been extremely intensive, at times 
almost bordering on the morbid. This attachment was rendered 
even stronger by the fact that his mother represented for Panzini 
the last tangible evidence of that beloved past, of that concept of 
life which the author seems always searching for, but never find- 
ing. The result was that Panzini buried himself even more deeply 
in his writing and kept at it with unbroken zeal till the beginning 
of the first world war. 

This event, the war, marks a definite change in the life and econ- 
sequently in the writing of Panzini. To a man of his temperament, 
endowed with such depth of human sympathy, the war represented 
a complete catastrophe, the last absurdity in a long series of mad 
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deeds by humanity seemingly determined on self-effacement. The 
conflict then became the focal point of his life and his writings 
became completely devoted to it. What these years of moral 
tribulations represent in the author’s life is easily gathered by 
reading his Diario sentimentale della guerra,” the most personal 
book he ever wrote. He himself explains the title thus: ‘‘E detto 
diario, perché le cose sono quivi scritte quasi giorno per giorno; 
é detto sentimentale perché, a differenza di quelli che scrivono 
con metodo e con una guida filosofica, qui niente di queste rispet- 
tabili cose. Anzi una grande confusione.” The book is indeed, a 
very subjective account of the events immediately preceding the 
war and the war itself. It begins on a note of incredulity. Panzini’s 
concept of life, we have seen, was not exactly cheerful, and his 
estimate of his fellow men and modern society not very high. Nev- 
ertheless, he felt confident that they would no longer resort to 
war to solve their differences. When events proved him wrong 
his reaction was a violent one against the rulers and leaders of the 
various nations, because he felt that they could have averted the 
conflict. When the latter becomes a reality, he does not hesitate 
to take sides. In the period previous to Italy’s entrance into the 
war Panzini is definitely pro-Ally and makes no secret of the fact 
that he would like Italy to come in with them. In fact a sigh of 
relief seems to run through the Diario when this become san ac- 
complished fact. Onee his country has become involved, Panzini’s 
deep running patriotism comes to the surface and Italy’s fate 
becomes his chief preoccupation. 

The war affected him personally in many ways. His two sons 
were called to the colors and one of them was wounded. His house 
in Bellaria was requisitioned for the use of refugees from the 
North. But Panzini accepted all this with the calm and serenity 
of a man secure in the righteousness of his beliefs. 

In 1915 the Cireolo Filologico was closed on aecount of the war 
and Panzini’s class was discontinued. He continued to write, but 
he now lived from one war report to another, from rumor to 
rumor. In reading the diary we begin to feel, as time goes on, 
that our writer is becoming doubtful as to the outcome of the war. 
Toward the end of the year 1916 events more than justified Pan- 
zini’s fears. The Russian revolution was the last blow, and the 
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diary is interrupted. He resumes it again in 1918 when the war 
is about over and the Allied victory almost assured. Panzini him- 
self supplies at least a partial explanation with his reopen- 
ing words: 

‘*L’ultima nota di questo Diario é del 28 settembre 1916, cioe 
v’é un’interruzione di un anno e mezzo. 

La rivoluzione russa ha esercitato una specie di paralisi in me. 
I molteplici aspetti assunti da questa rivoluzione e le sue ripereus- 
sioni in Italia mi fanno intravedere troppo paurosi fantasmi che 
giustamente sono stati derisi; e i miei amici avevano ragione di- 
cendo: ‘Sopratutto non oceupatevi di politiea.”™ 

Ma comunque la civilté europea rimargini le sue ferite, la 
rivoluzione russa mi persiste nella mente come i! fatto piu saliente 
nato dalla guerra.’”’ 

I say this is only a partial explanation because many other 
factors enter into what seems to be a major crisis in Panzini’s life. 
At the time he resumes his diary he is in Rome teaching at the 
Istituto Leonardo da Vinci;” he was there of his own volition 
since he had requested and had been granted a transfer the 
previous year. It was neither easy nor convenient for Panzini to 
leave Milan where he had now been settled for more than 29 years. 
He was 54 when he decided upon the change and certainly was 
not prompted by ambition since the change did not in any way 
further his career. Mormino claims that Panzini was led to take 
this step by the fact that he could no longer reconcile the events 
of the war with his mission as a teacher.” If this had heen the 
ease, however, it would seem logical that Panzini would abandon 
teaching completely and not simply request a transfer. His posi- 
tion in Rome would be exactly the same, in the above respect, as 
it had been in Milan. Mrs. Panzini, in her letter to me, makes an 
allusion to the crisi of this period but does not explain it any 
further. A careful reading of the Diario’s last pages before it 
breaks off in 1916, gives a clear indication of what may have been 
the true reason. Such a reading leaves no doubt as to the state 
of mental depression in which our author found himself. There 
is also, unexpressed, a desire to break away from circumstances, 
to find a fresh beginning. I believe, then, that Panzini’s decision 
to move to Rome was simply the concrete expression of this desire. 
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A complete change of environment might, he hoped, restore at 
least in part his spiritual calm. 

The allied victory, of course, changed his mood from one of 
despair to one of joy. But his joy was marred by the spectacle 
of chaotie political conditions which ensued in Italy after the end 
of the war. In the resulting political battle, Panzini took a 
definite stand and threw into it all the resources of his writing, 
the only weapon at his disposal. We may then consider the fol- 
lowing years as having been devoted exclusively to this purpose 
and his writings with only one or two exceptions reflect clearly 
this trend. The mention of only one work of this period, J/ 
padrone sono me,” is sufficient to illustrate the point. Knowing 
Panzini’s background and inclinations it is not difficult to imagine 
where he stood politically. His preoccupation with Italy’s fate, 
that is his patriotism, remains in the foreground. He therefore 
sought a political party which would make of patriotism, and 
even nationalism, its main issue. Neither Socialism nor Commu- 
nism, the two strongest parties in the immediate afterwar, nor 
the myriad of other parties then in existence seemed to satisfy 
this primary requirement. Panzini therefore began with opposi- 
tion to all political parties and only with the advent of Fascism 
did he take a definite stand. This position was limited to one of 
support, rather than active participation; in fact Panzini never 
became a member of this or, for that matter, of any other political 
party: ‘‘Non fu mai iseritto a nessun partito politico’’ declared 
Mrs. Panzini in her letter to me. 

In 1928, after 42 years of teaching Panzini retired. He was now 
65 years old, a well known literary figure, in comfortable cir- 
cumstances and with a sense of an achieved fulfillment. But Pan- 
zini’s vein was far from exhausted. The last years of his life are 
reminiscent of his earlier years in Milan for their intensive literary 
activity. In his beloved Bellaria where he lived almost exclusively, 
except for a few short visits to Rome, our author seemed to have 
again found that spiritual serenity which had inspired his earlier 
and better books, and at least one of these later books, 7 giorni 
del sole e del grano,” is in my opinion one of the best things 
Panzini ever wrote. His infrequent and unwilling visits to Rome, 
which I mentioned above, were due to Panzini’s election to the 
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Accademia d'Italia in 1929, an honor of which he was very proud. 
But it always pained him to leave Bellaria because, along with his 
writing, he was here able to realize one of the most fondly cherished 
desires of his life; the farming of a few parcels of land. He had 
bought these farms after his retirement, in Canonica and Ceola 
Cormale, two small centers near Bellaria, and on his old and 
faithful bicycle he would go from the one to the other and person- 
ally supervise their farming to the minutest detail. His latest 
books reflect the immense satisfaction that this activity afforded 
him and they also bespeak of the inevitable end which must soon 
eome. But this expectancy is calm and serene for Panzini found 
his strength to face death in that same quality which had sus- 
tained him through life, his never failing sense of ‘‘umanita.’’ 

He died in Bellaria on April 10, 1939 and was buried, at his 
own request, in Canonieca. 

CarLo L. GOLiINno 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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UNO DEI PRIMI MESSAGGI DELL’UMANESIMO: 
LE “INVECTIVAE CONTRA 
MEDICUM QUENDAM” 


EMPLICISTICA, superficiale ed ingenua é |’interpretazione 
di chi considera le Invectivae contra medicum quendam del 

Petrarea inspirate soltanto dal disprezzo per la falsa scienza, 
perché, anche ad una prima lettura, i quattro polemici libri ap- 
paiono particolarmente diretti a liberare il contenuto vitale e 
conereto del ecristianesimo dall’astratto formalismo scolastico del- 
l’ultimo, decadente periodo, come dagli invidiosi veri degli Aver- 
roisti. 

Siamo nel XIV secolo. II sapere, sotto |’influsso del vuoto for- 
malismo dei dialettici, va sempre pitt perdendo di vista |’uomo nella 
sua palpitante sostanza psicologica, mentre imperano sovrane nel 
mondo della eultura la scienza della natura e la miscredenza aver- 
roistica, eredita di quello che é stato giustamente detto il secolo 
senza Roma.’ Nate in questa atmosfera spirituale, le /nvectivae 
del Petrarea suonano una vera e propria dichiarazione di guerra 
alla scienza, come a quella che svia dalla Humanitas e conduce 
all’eresia, ed insieme un’esaltazione dello spiritualismo platonico 
agostiniano, depositario di tutti i valori ideali. Chi non ricorda 
l’appassionata esclamazione di S. Agostino: 

**Sciagurato l’uomo che tutte le dottrine conosce, e non conosce 
te, Signore; beato chi conosce te e non conosce quelle.’” 

Ebbene, ecco lo stesso pensiero in un passo del De sui ipsius et 
multorum ignorantia del 1366: ‘‘A nulla vale conoscere la natura 
delle belve, degli ueccelli, dei pesci, dei serpenti, ed ignorare o non 
curare di conoscere la natura dell’uomo, perché siamo nati, donde 
veniamo, dove andiamo.’ E il concetto ritorna in un’epistola al 
Nelli,“ in eui il Petrarea, volendo dimostrare la necessita di mirare 
alla verita ed ai progressi dello spirito senza preoccuparsi ec- 
cessivamente ed esclusivamente dell’erudizione, molto da vicino 
s’aecosta allo stesso passo del Santo di Tagaste* per un’analogia, 
oltre che concettuale, addirittura verbale. Ma su cid non vogliamo 
insistere, anche se innumerevoli altri brani potremmo ancora ci- 
tare, spigolando qua e 1a nelle opere latine, a riprova del vivo 
pathos religioso col quale il Nostro contrasta il naturalismo 
filosofico. 
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E le Invectivae? Dimenticata per secoli nelle biblioteche, a mala 
pena sfogliata da qualche isolato studioso, quest’opera, data alle 
stampe soltanto recentemente’ dopo |’edizione Opera Omnia del 
1581, & comunemente ritenuta di scarso interesse. Eppure segna 
il momento culminante della lotta contro quel naturalismo filo- 
sofico importato dagli Arabi’ che coincide co! vuoto razionalismo, 
col rancore contro la dogmaticita della Chiesa, con la miscredenza 
averroistica.” FE cosi il Petrarea, con aggressivo atteggiamento 
polemico ed insieme con |’ardore di chi predica un ideale di fede, 
contro i medici che umiliano nella materia la voce dello spirito, 
fa l’apoteosi della divina poesia, che con le favole rapisce gli animi 
e li eleva a Dio,’ disprezza il vano formalismo degli studia elo- 
quentiae, trastulli del pensiero,” ai quali vorrebbe accoppiati gli 
studia humanitatis,” ed infine invita la Chiesa a rompere ogni 
compromesso colla Seolastica, inquinata dall’Averroismo, per ri- 
tornare alla Patristica, anello di congiungimento della vera filo- 
sofia ecolla vera religione. 

Non manea, naturalmente, lo spunto polemico contro la falsa 
scienza dei medici ciarlatani ed empirici che con esoso arrivismo 
fanno traffico delle vite umane” diventando esperti a furia di 
ammazzare;" che vanno orgogliosi non dell’esito delle loro eure, 
ma della vana eloquenza delle loro parole“ ‘‘ridente Tullio, in- 
dignante Demosthene, populo pereunte’’;* che a bella posta sono 
fra loro disecordi, perché a ciascuno sembrerebbe vergognoso seguire 
le orme di un altro.” Ma queste diatribe hanno un’importanza 
solo secondaria. 

I motivi fondamentali, intimamente coordinati, sono in funzione 
di un’uniea idea ispiratrice: se, infatti, il Petrarea combatte lo 
spirito antiumanistico, se fa l1’apoteosi della divina poesia, se invita 
la Chiesa a non considerare pit la corrotta Scolastica depositaria 
della verita @ perché il nascente ideale di humanitas, debellato 
l’Averroismo, sempre pit si arricchiseca di classica e di cristiana 
spiritualita. Risulta chiaro, cosi, che 1’Umanesimo del Petrarea, 
andando oltre |’idolatria dei modelli greco-latini, cerca di penetrare 
l’anima della classicita per scoprirvi quelle verita eterne e trascen- 
denti, che, quasi in una luce cristiana, spiritualizzano 1’uomo. 

Ed allora, condividere la tesi della scuola idealista, che ci pre- 
senta il Petrarea come |’iniziatore della filosofia moderna, ci 
sembra assolutamente impossibile, perché i] Petrarea non cerca nel 
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pensiero soggettivo una norma di saggezza o una legge di vita che 
illumini la realta umana senza trascenderla: rifiuta soltanto la 
logiea di Aristotele e degli Seolastici, forma tipica del pensiero 
antico. La logica aristotelica, come tutti sanno, corrisponde ad un 
atteggiamento speculativo dello spirito, per cui, di fronte alla 
verita, considerata come un sistema chiuso di concetti, altro non 
resta che scoprire ed illustrare i vincoli che collegano le idee, 
ricavarne altre per via di deduzioni, assimilarle ed esporle nella 
maniera pit conveniente ; il Petrarca, invece, auspica alla filosofia 
del suo tempo |’afflusso d’uno spirito nuovo che, propugnando 
la supremazia della volonta sull’intelletto e della comunione con 
Dio sulle speculazioni meramente teoriche, additi all’uomo la via 
per elevarsi ai valori eterni.” E cosi, quando il Voigt asserisce 
essersi 1’Umanista avviato ‘‘ sulla strada della speculazione moderna 
volgendo le spalle a tutto il mondo teologico e mistico del Medio 
Evo’”” ci vien dato di pensare, e non a torto, che il eritico si sia 
foggiato un Petrarca a sua immagine e somiglianza. Perché il 
trecentista non nega i presupposti metafisici e religiosi della specu- 
lazione medioevale, anzi afferma con slancio che i divini antichi 
prima ed il Cristianesimo poi, rimangono per il vero filosofo Juce 
di Verita e di Sapienza.” 

Ma lasciamo che sia lo stesso Umanista ad affermare il suo 
attaceamento alla Parola rivelata, egli che un giorno fu poco lon- 
tano dallo appioppare un ceffone a quello sfacciato bestemmiatore 
che aveva osato chiamare ‘‘loquactssimi homines’””' Paolo e Agostino: 
‘*Si leggano pure—scrive in un’epistola—” i filosofi, i poeti, gli 
storici, ma sempre al cuore ci parli il Vangelo di Cristo che basta, 
da solo, a renderei dotti e felici, mentre, senza di esso, quanto pil 
l’uomo si affanna ad imparare, tanto pitti misero ed ignorante 
diventa.’’ Ed ancora pit esplicito é in questo passo:” ‘‘Forse mi 
si rinfaccera quello che Gerolamo narra essere stato a lui rimpro- 
verato: ‘Tu menti, tu sei ciceroniano e non cristiano perché dov’ é 
il tuo tesoro ivi é il tuo cuore.’ Risponderd che il mio tesoro e la 
parte pit incorruttibile del mio cuore é presso Cristo.’’ E in 
quest’altro:* ‘‘Io non seguo le sette, ma solo il vero, percid una 
volta sono peripatetico ed un’altra stoico, talora sono accademico 
e tal’altra non sono nulla di tutto questo, quando, cioé, si tratti 
di aleuna filosofia che alla vera e santa fede sembri di essere in 
opposizione. Cosieché, entro a dei confini, a noi é lecito seguire le 
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sette filosofiche, finché, cioé, non ci allontanino dal vero e non 
ci facciano perdere di vista il nostro ultimo fine. Se mai di questo 
si eorresse pericolo, a Platone, ad Aristotele, a Varrone, a Cicerone 
dobbiamo voltare apertamente le spalle e liberamente allontanarli 
da noi e reputarli vili.’’ 

Quest’ultima affermazione, perd, va accolta con riserva in 
quanto, al di la dell’atteggiamento rettorico, resta la sicurezza che 
i grandi pensatori dell’antichita, lungi da condurre a_posizioni 
opposte al Cristianesimo, sono per gli uomini guide sicure nel loro 
viaggio terreno, solo che si scoprano di tra le nebbie in cui i miti 
del paganesimo sono involti le verita che Dio vi ha seminate.” L’at- 
teggiamento religioso del Petrarea, infatti, non é residuo di men- 
talita medioevale: il suo cristianesimo, foggiato sull’insegnamento 
dei Padri della Chiesa e sulle opere dei eclassici pit vicine alla 
dottrina evangelica, non é intellettualismo dottrinale, ma orienta- 
mento di vita morale, é pili scienza dell’uomo che teologia. 
come fa il Gentile—®* di uno scetticismo del 





Né si puod parlare 
nostro Umanista, perché questi, pur sentendo naturale avversione 
per una filosofia degradata a sistema dialettico nelle mani di 
ciarlatani, non tenta di affranearsi dalla Verita come essere asso- 
luto e di affermare, sia pure in una critica negativa, il suo pensiero. 
Keli non combatte il dogmatismo della verita rivelata, ma lo ae- 
cetta con la piena sicurezza di trovarvi la luce di un ordine supe- 
riore di idee. E come potrebbe, del resto, essere scettico se vagheg- 
gia un ritorno alla Patristica, tutta palpitante di aspirazioni al 
soprannaturale e all’eterno, che insegno a ‘‘intendere per credere, 
a credere per intendere’’? 

Che il cristianesimo del Petrarca debba determinarsi negativa- 
mente, che sia, come vuole il Gentile,” ‘‘la negazione di una scienza 
che non appaga la sua anima, uno scetticismo risoluto e logico’’ non 
ci sembra dunque esatto, e rappresenta, almeno per noi, un tra- 
visamento della posizione spirituale dell’Umanista: la sua adesione 
alla fede ci appare determinata non, come vuolsi, dalla sfiducia 
nella scienza e dalla sicurezza di non poter essere soccorso dalla 
ragione, ma da sode convinzioni e dal fascino dello spiritualismo 
di Platone e di Agostino. E cosi della sua anima egli fa il centro 
eui convergono gli elementi dell’esperienza, della tradizione e della 
dottrina e considera vana e piena di pericoli la scienza che si volge 
al materiale e al sensibile. 
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Questo amore per |’interiore, per |’humanitas, il Gentile non lo 
nega al Petrarea, ma lo presenta come origine dello scetticismo 
che si ostina a vedere nel pensiero di lui: ‘*‘ Eeco la sua concezione 
della filosofia—scrive— che deve essere virtii morale, palpito di 
vita, come nelle pagine artisticamente belle del suo Platone; per 
questi motivi fu l’homo novus, il primo degli Umanisti e divenne 
il solo seettico vero di tutto il suo tempo, in Italia e fuori, e, 
quindi, il vero dissolvitore della Scolastica e |’iniziatore dello spirito 
moderno.’’ In questo momento ¢i sembra opportuno chiarire fino 





a che punto la nostra tesi coincida con le affermazioni de! Gentile 
e fino a che punto se ne discosti. Ora, che il Petrarea debba essere 
considerato il primo degli Umanisti e il dissolvitore della Seo- 
lastica, € innegabile, come pacifico il fatto che la filosofia sia per 
lui ideale morale e palpito di vita; senonehé,—giova dirlo—per il 
critico idealista ]’amore per l’interiore, accoppiato colla sfiducia 
nella scienza, avrebbe come effetto, lo scetticismo, mentre per noi 
nel pensiero del Petrarca non esiste ombra di scetticismo e dal 
eulto dell’humanitas nasee |’esaltazione del messaggio classico e 
cristiano. 

Ed allora, perché mai gli Idealisti vedono ne] Petrarea | ’inizia- 
tore del pensiero moderno e, quindi, il loro grande precursore? 
Perché il vero problema del Petrarea, il centro della scienza da lui 
ideata e sospirata é l’uomo. Senonché essi sostengono poi che il 
Petrarea, nel considerare l’uomo ed esaltarlo, si pone dall’angolo 
visuale di interessi terreni che gli Scolastici non sentivano, e rife- 
riscono all’uomo ogni scienza facendolo centro dell’Universo, mi- 
sura delle cose, principio e fine di tutto (unde et quo pergimus) 
e cosi, non colgono il vero punto di vista del Petrarea i! quale, 
invece, valorizza 1’uomo come anima, come humanitas, e in rap- 
porto alla Divinita da cui é stato creato ed alla quale deve ritor- 
nare, giacché nell ’intuizione del Petrarea alfa ed omega, punto di 
partenza e punto di arrivo resta sempre Dio al quale ]’Umanista 
si riferisce. 
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col suo ‘‘unde et quo pergimus’ 

Ed ancora in un particolare dobbiamo dissentire dal ecritico 
illustre: cirea la sua affermazione che | interesse dell’Umanista per 
le opere di S. Agostino ed in particolare per le Confessioni @ nato 
dal suo culto per |’io, dalla sua passione per la gloria, insomma dal 
desiderio di imitarlo per farsi ammirare. Noi distingueremmo, in 
verita, tra la spiritualita umanistica e |’amore della gloria nel 
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Petrarea, perché |’interesse e |’ammirazione per S. Agostino devono 
indubbiamente essere nati da una certa analogia spirituale tra i 
due scrittori. Anche il Petrarea @ naturalmente portato alla in- 
trospezione intima, all’analisi che arriva al fondo della coscienza, 
tanto é vero che nelle liriche, pid che cantare Laura, egli canta il 
suo amore e il suo tormento. E a proposito delle liriche, come 
spiegare quel travaglio interiore, quella malinconia pensosa, quei 
dubbi e quelle inquietudini che rivelano un’anima in lotta con se 
stessa, se non riconoscendo nel Nostro, aceanto alla sensibilita 
umana, una sensibilita sinceramente cristina? 

EK come riconoscere nel Petrarea delle accorate invocazioni al 
‘*Padre del ciel’’ e della Canzone alla Vergine il Petrarea che “‘si 
lascia dietro tutto il mondo teologico e mistico del Medioevo” per 
dare inizio, da seettico negatore della verita rivelata, al pensiero 
moderno? E cosi, indubbiamente, non si pud non ammettere nel 
Petrarea una sincera fede cristiana, se si vuole spiegare il dissidio 
tra sensualita e spiritualita che si agita nell’animo del poeta. 

Apparente, infine, e di derivazione letteraria il conflitto tra il 
bel latino e la fede nell’Umanista, anzi sostanzialmente impossibile, 
dichiarando questa—a dire del Toffanin—di avere assoluto bisogno 
di esso.” 

Nessuna antitesi vide, dunque, il Petrarea tra lo spirito classico 
e la tradizione della Chiesa, tra l’antropocentrismo dell’Umanesimo 
e il teocentrismo del Medioevo; vuole anzi conciliare il eculto di Dio 
ed il eulto delle lettere classiche in un’intuizione della vita rieca 
di spiritualita. EX cosi, mentre il Medioevo ha rivolto prevalente- 
mente la sua attenzione all’aspetto soprannaturale della vita, 1’Uma- 
nesimo, sin dal Petrarea, senza negare i presupposti metafisici 
della speeculazione medioevale, attraverso i capolavori dell’antichita 
sente il divino anche nell’umano e lo esalta, (ecco come la fede 
abbia avuto bisogno del latino) acquistando maggior coscienza, 
rispetto alla Seolastica, del concetto cristiano della vita che, aec- 
canto al eculto di Dio, afferma il valore e la dignita insopprimibile 
della persona umana. 

Il legame di queste polemiche col tema propostoci dovrebbe 
essere ovvio: perché, avanti ]’affermare che le /nvectivae rappre- 
sentano un primo messaggio dell ’Umanesimo, si rendeva necessario 
sgombrare il terreno da quei preconcetti diffusi sull’argomento 
dalla scuola idealista, che, data la forte personalita del Gentile, 
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dominano quasi inecontrastati nel mondo della eultura e della 
scuola. Bisognava, infatti, dimostrare che carattere essenziale del- 
!’Umanesimo del Petrarea é il suo spirito cristiano, per compren- 
dere in che senso il Nostro sia il primo degli Umanisti. Perché 
|’Umanesimo, nella sua vera essenza, non sara un movimento in 
contrasto con il Cattolicesimo, ma il trionfo dello spiritualismo 
classico alleato con quello del Cristianesimo contro una corrente 
naturalistica che rappresenta lo spirito di eresia, senza aver nulla 
in comune colla scienza moderna. Solo secondo tale visione del- 
!’Umanesimo,” vagheggiata con entusiasmo nei quattro libri delle 
Invectivae” il Petrarea pud essere considerato un precursore, 
perche il suo pensiero non rappresenta un assalto contro la meta- 
fisiea dell’Essere per l’emancipazione dell’uomo da ogni trascen- 
denza divina, ma una conciliazione degli elementi di civilta e di 
dottrina tramandati dalla Sapienza antica colle verita eterne del 
Cristianesimo. 
Rira ReaLronzo Devi’ AERA 

'G. Toffanin, il secolo senza Roma, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1943. 

*s. Agostino, Confessioni, V, 5. 

*F. Petrarchae, De sui Ipsius et Multorum Ignorantia, Il, 4. 

‘F. Petr., Epistolae de Rebus Fanviliaribus, XVI, 14: Astrologi cae!um 
lustrant, astra connumerant, quid imperiis aut urbibus eventum sit au- 
dacter denunciant, quid sibi quotidie eveniat non attendunt, lunae solisque 
defectus praevident, praesentem eclipsim animae non vident. 

* Gia citato. 

°“Si veda l’incompleta edizione critica di Pier Giorgio Ricci, Roma, 
1950, recensita sul Mattino del 31 dic., 1950. 

'Cfr. G. Toffanin, Storia dell’ Umanesimo, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1950. 

*Petr., Invect. contra medicum quendam in Opera Omnia, Basilea, 
1554, L. II., pag. 1091: Cur indigner audere te aliquid adversus me, cum 
adversus Christum, si impune liceat, sis ausurus, cui Averroim (Tacito 
licet iudicio) praetulisti. Scio quod non mentior quamvis aliud verbo 
clames, cesset poenae metus ... esse voles haereticus. 

*Ib., L. III, pag. 1104: Poetarum clarissimi unum omnipotentem, omnia 
creantem, omnia regentem, opificem rerum Deum in suis operibus sunt 
confessi .. . Homerus, Vergilius caeterique poetae de perfectione humana 
stylo mirabili tractaverunt. 

“Tb., pag. 1098: .. . quae stultitia maior, quam totos dies inter 
puerilia volutari senem. 

" Seniles, XII, 5: Nihil aliud est eloquentia quam copiose loquens 
sapientia ... Tu ergo si oratoris nomen et eloquentiae veram laudem 
quaeris, virtuti et Sapientiae primum stude. 

2 Inv., L. III, pag. 1108: .. .si quid spectat medicina ad tuam pecuniam 
spectat et ad illam refertur, propter illam est. 

*% De rebus fam., V, 19: . . .discunt periculis nostris et experimenta 
per mortes agunt. 
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“Inv., L. I, pag. 1039: . . .vos perorantes et altercantes occiditis. Ibid., 
L. lil, pag. 1168: . . .defectus tuos et Medicinae imperitiam non dicam 
supplere sed tegere putas eloquentiam et cum segrotum peremeris, osten- 
das culpam esse non tuam sed aegroti, sed astantium sed naturae... Si 
praeterea in morte manibus tuis ascita, vis superstites consolari, opus est 
fateor, accusare, excitare, consolari, irritare, placare animos, amovere 
lacrimas atque comprimere, avertere infamiam, transferre culpam. Nonne 
ita homo es tu, ut Cicero? 

“Inv., L. I, pag. 1089. 

* De rebus famil., V, 79. 

% De rebus fam., XIII, 15: ... in primis philosophiam amo, non illam 
loquacem, scolasticam, ventosam, . .. sed veracem et non in libris tantum 
sed in animis habitantem. IJnvect., pag. 1090: vera philosophia est 
quam quidam nihil aliud quam cogitatio mortis esse .dixerunt. De rebus 
fam., XI, 3: ... Satius est bonum velle quam verum nosse. 

%G. Voigt, Jl Risorgimento dell’ Antichita Classica, ovvero il secondo 
secolo delVUmanesimo, Firenze, Sansoni, 1936, pag. 37. 

” Invect., pag. 1099: . . . enim, ut Platonem sequens ait Augustinus, 
si Sapientia Deus est, per quem facta sunt omnia, verus philosophus est 
amator Dei, ideoque hoe constat verum philosophum nonnisi verum esse 
Christianum. Cfr. S. Agost., De Civitate Dei, XI, 8: Ideoque (Plato) non 
dubitat hoe esse philosophari amare Deum, vult esse philosophum ama- 
torem Dei. Per la storia dell’ Umanesimo platonico, cfr. G. Toffanin, 
Storia del’Umanesimo, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1950, a cui, da cirea venti 
anni, in Italia e fuori, pit o meno apertamente si attinge. 

*” Rerum Senilium, V. 3: Et tu—inquit(medicus quidam) esto chri- 
stianus bonus, ego horum omnium nihil credo. Et Paulus et Augustinus 
tuus omnesque alii quos praedicas loquacissimi homines fuere. Utinam tu 
Averroim pati posses et videres quanto ille tuis nugatoribus maior sit... 
vix manus ab illo impuro et blasphemo ore continui. 

*1 De rebus fam., VI, 2. 

=Ibidem, XVI, 14. 

** Ibidem, VI, °2. 

* De rebus fam., VI, 2. 

* G. Gentile, 71 Pensiero Italiano del Rinascimento, Firenze, Sansoni, 
1940, pag. 50. 

* G. Gentile, Studi sul Rinascimento, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1929, pag. 39. 

*7G. Gentile, Studi sul Rinascimento, pag. 13. 

* FF. Petr., De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, II, 4: ... nam quid, 
oro, naturas belluarum et volucrum et piscium et serpentum nosse pro- 
fuerit et naturam hominum, ad quid sumus, unde et quo pergimus 
ignorare. 

* Gia citato. 

” G. Toffanin, La Letteratura Italiana, Napoli, 1939, pag. 71. 

™" Si veda la serie di studi di G. Toffanin: Storia dell’Umanesimo, 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1950; Che cosa fu UUmanesimo, Firenze, Sanson1, 
1929; Il Secolo senza Roma, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1943; La Fine del 
Logos, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1948. 




















RALEGH’S “DISCOURSES ON THE SAVOYAN 
MATCHES” AND MACHIAVELLI'S 
“ISTORIE FIORENTINE” 


N 1611, Prince Henry, the eldest son of King James I, requested 
[ Ralegh, then a prisoner in the Tower, for his opinion concern- 
ing the proposal made by the Duke of Savoy for a marriage be- 
tween Princess Elizabeth and the Prince of Piedmont and one 
between Prince Henry himself and the Duke’s eldest daughter. 
Ralegh forthwith complied with his princely friend’s request and 
penned two masterly discourses in which he strongly condemned 
the proposed alliances with a wealth of logical arguments based 
upon a realistic appraisal of political forces at play on the con 
temporary European scene and upon an analysis of historical 
events of the preceding two centuries.’ Throughout the two treatises 
Ralegh insists that both matches would be extremely disadvan- 
tageous for England because of the distance and the milivary 
weakness of Savoy and would, moreover, be perilous in view of 
Savoy’s Roman Catholicism and its necessary dependence upon 
Spain as well as the feeling of hostility against Britain which they 
would be bound to engender in France and in the Netherlands. 

In our opinion, the Discourses on the Savoyan Matches afford 
sufficient evidence of how much profit Ralegh had derived from 
his extensive study of Machiavelli. It has already been amply 
demonstrated to what considerable extent he availed himself of 
the Florentine’s works in the Cabinet-Council, the Marims of 
State, and the Discourse of War.’ In the Cabinet-Council Ralegh 
scarcely goes beyond the stage of plagiarizing from the major writ- 
ings of Machiavelli. In the Marims of State he makes critical use 
of the Principe, some precepts of which he adopts without ques- 
tion but others of which he strongly condemns. In the Discourse 
of War he makes a direct application of several ideas in the Flor- 
entine’s Discorsi to a broad, general topic of perennial interest. 
Here in the Savoyan Discourses, however, Machiavelli’s method is 
applied to a specifie political problem of contemporary interest. 
Ralegh’s realistic, unmoral approach, his careful balancing of pros 
and cons, his keen dissection of political motives, his penetrating 
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analysis of historical examples based upon the conviction that a 
diligent study of past errors may avert present pitfalls’, are all 
reminiscent of Machiavelli. The only departure from the latter’s 
technique resides in the fact that Ralegh here confines himself to 
examining analogies in the more or less recent past; whereas the 
Florentine, it will be recalled, prefers as a rule to parallel an 
example drawn from contemporary history with one drawn from 
the history of Rome or Greece. 

Ralegh, however, does not limit himself simply to following 
Machiavelli’s method. He bases one of his fundamental arguments 
in the Savoyan Discourses upon the following reflection borrowed 
from the /storie fiorentine: ‘‘infra gli uomini che aspirano a una 
medesima grandezza si pud facilmente fare parentado, ma non 
amicizia.’” This counsel is quoted by Ralegh in the original Italian 
in Discourse II and is, moreover, rendered into English by him as 
follows: ‘‘Between men that aspire to one and the same greatness 
alliance may easily be made, not friendship.’” Ralegh makes much 
of this caution in both tracts and renders it far more explicit than 
Machiavelli does. In fact, he devotes almost one-half of Discourse 
I to an analysis of instances of how Ferdinand the Catholie and 
Charles V trafficked in the royal marriage marts of Europe to 
further their own personal ends’. In Discourse IT examples are 
less abundant, but the author neatly concludes: ‘‘There is a kind 
of noble and royal deceiving in marriages between kings and 
princes; yea, and it is of all others the fairest and most unsus- 
pected trade of betraying.’” 

Now, in this very Discourse II there are three historical illus- 
trations which Ralegh unquestionably borrowed from the /storie 
fiorentine, and two of them happen to concern that princely trade 
of deceiving through match-making which he so earnestly deplores. 
In each instance, it will be noted, Ralegh omits some of the details 
furnished by Machiavelli. This is not strange, for although the 
facets omitted contribute to the fullness of the Florentine historian’s 
narration, they are superfluous for the English writer’s argumen- 
tation. Let us quote the first example in full: 


Nay, what greater treason and cruelty was there ever covered under a 
pretence of marriage, than that of Francis Sforza, duke of Milan; who, 
under pretence to win that brave Italian captain [Tacopo Piccinino] to 
his party, gave him his daughter Drusiana in marriage, and sent him 
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with his army to serve Ferdinand, king of Naples; where, by the prac- 
tice of Sforza, Picininus and his son were murdered by the king, after 
he had royally received him in his court and castle.* 

The source for this passage of Ralegh’s is the following more de- 
tailed account in the Jstorie fiorentine: 


I quali onori affrettorono la sua rovina [i.e., the ruin of Iacopo Picci- 
nino], perché al duca [F. Sforza] crebbe, con il sospetto, il desiderio di 
spegnerlo; e per poterlo pili copertamente fare, volse che celebrasse le 
nozze con Drusiana sua figliuola naturale, la quale pil tempo innanzi gli 
aveva sposata. Di poi convenne con Ferrando lo prendesse a’ suoi soldi 
con titulo di capitano delle sue genti e centomila fiorini di provvisione. 
Dopo la qual conclusione, Iacopo [Piccinino] insieme con uno ambascia- 
dore ducale e Drusiana sua moglie, se ne andd a Napoli; dove lietamente 
e onoratamente fu ricevuto e per molti giorni con ogni qualita di festa 
intrattenuto. Ma avendo domandata licenza per ire a Solmona, dove 
aveva le sue genti, fu da il re nel castello convitato, e appresso il con- 
vito, insieme con Francesco suo figliuolo, imprigionato, e dopo poco 
tempo morto.® 

In the next example Ralegh not only condenses but also inter- 
prets Machiavelli’s text to suit his own purposes: 


Lastly, because examples are infinite, I will conclude with the prac- 

tice of Bentivoglio, prince of Bologna, who, to the end to make himself 
master of Farenza [sic], gave his daughter to the lord thereof; and she, 
according to her father’s instructions, caused her husband to be murdered 
in her own chamber.” 
Machiavelli relates that Bentivoglio’s daughter ‘‘o per gelosia, o 
per essere male dal marito trattata, o per sua cattiva natura’’ so 
detested Galeotto her husband that she resolved to deprive him of 
both his life and his state; and so, feigning illness, she had him 
come to her chamber, where she had him murdered. Ralegh’s inter- 
pretation stems from the following statement in the /storie: 
‘*Aveva costei [i.e., Bentivoglio’s daughter] di questo suo pen- 
siero [the plan to have Galeotto slain] fatto partecipe il padre, il 
quale sperava, dopo che fusse morto il genero, divenire signore di 
Faenza.’™ 


In the third example Ralegh narrates that ‘‘Philip Visconti, 
Fortibraccio, Francis Sforza, and other lords and commonwealths, 
invaded the territories of the church, and enforeed the Romans 
themselves to thrust the pope Eugenius out of Rome, to save their 
city from sacking.’”’ Machiavelli says substantially the same ex- 
cept that he definitely mentions only Fortebraccio and Sforza in 
this enterprise, although he does state that the two condottieri had 
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to make peace with Visconti before they could turn against the 
lands of the Church.” 

It is probable that Ralegh also bore in mind another reflection 
of Machiavelli’s when he penned his Savoyan Discourses. We refer 
to the one in the Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio (Bk 
II, ch. 11), which reads as follows: ‘‘ ... le leghe che si fanno coi 
prineipi, che non abbino 0 commodita di aiutarti per la distanza 
del sito, o forze da farlo per suo disordine o altra sua cagione, 
arrecono pili fama che aiuto a coloro che se ne fidano.’”* This 
applies very well to Savoy, which, because of its distance and mili- 
tary weakness, could hardly be expected to lend effective aid to 
England in any eventuality. Ralegh makes this manifest when he 
states: ‘‘Milan is too near him {the Duke of Savoy]; and so are 
both Spain and Naples; and England too far off. They are ever 
like to be neighbours; England never like to be.’ In faet, if 
Savoy were to be attacked by either France or Spain, England 
would have to enter a war to defend it, ‘‘which were too great a 
charge.’”” 

In view of Ralegh’s intimate knowledge of the Duiscorsi, one 
cannot diseard the possibility of his having drawn upon them for 
the Savoyan Discourses, just as he utilized them for the Cabinet- 
Council and the Discourse of War. Yet, be that as it may, he 
unquestionably availed himself of the /storie fiorentine in Dis- 
course II for one of its underlying principles and for three of its 
historical illustrations. The same principle is, moreover, at the 
basis of Discourse I, which, although it contains no citations or 
examples from the Jstorie, does nevertheless afford general evi- 
denee that Ralegh adhered to Machiavelli’s realistic method in 
analyzing a specific political problem. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 


The City College, New York 


1The two tracts, respectively entitled A Discourse Touching a Match 
Propounded by the Savoyan between the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince 
of Piedmont (referred to henceforth as Discourse I) and A Discourse 
Touching a Marriage between Prince Henry of England, and a Daughter 
of Savoy (designated hereafter as Discourse II), were first published in 
London in 1750 (see N. T. Brushfield, The Bibliography of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Plymouth, Eng.: 1886, p. 29). We quote, however, from the text 
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or 


in The Works of Sir Walter Ralegh (Oxford, 1829), vii, 223-236 and 
237-252. 

Of the two discourses, the second is in our opinion the superior one 
since it is better constructed and more effective in its argumentation. 
Nevertheless, both of them are spoken of in glowing terms by the fol- 
lowing biographers and students of Ralegh: Oldys (Works of Sir W. 
Ralegh, Oxford, 1829, 1, 406-412); Cayley (London, 1805, 1, 91); ‘Tytler 
(2d ed., Edinburgh, 1833, pp. 322-328); Kingsley (Works, London, 1880-88, 
xviI, 172); Edwards (London, 1868, 1, 493-502); Buchan (Oxford, 1897, 
pp. 58-59); Marshall (New York, 1914, pp. 132-133); Hume (New York, 
1926, p. 204). 

*N. Kempner, Raleghs staatstheoretische Schriften: die Einfiihrung 
des Machiavellismus in England (Leipzig, 1928); V. Luciani, “Ralegh’s 
Discourse of War and Machiavelli’s Discorsi,” in MP, xvi (1948), 122-131. 

3’ Works, vin, 249: “. . . there is no counsel of things past, other ihan 
how to prevent the like, the like occasions arising.”’ Machiavelli is more 
emphatic when he says in his Discorsi, 1, 39: “E’ si conosce facilmente, per 
chi considera le cose presenti e le antiche, come in tutte le citté ed in 
tutti i popoli sono quegli medesimi desiderii e quelli medesimi omori, 
e come vi furono sempre. In modo che gli é@ faci‘! cosa, a chi esamina 
con diligenza le cose passate, prevedere in ogni republica le future, e 
farvi quegli rimedi che dagli antichi sono stati usati; 0, non ne trovando 
degli usati, pensarne de’ nuovi, per la similitudine degli accidenti.” 
(Tutte le opere di N. Machiavelli, ed. by G. Mazzoni and M. Casella, 
Florence, 1929, p. 109; hereafter referred to as Opere). 

*Opere, p. 536 (Istorie fiorentine, Bk. v1, ch. 9). 

5’ Works, vit, 247-248. In this connection Ralegh mentions both 
Machiavelli and the Florentine History. 

*Ibid., pp. 228-234. 

* Tbid., p. 239. 

*Ibid., pp. 238-239. 

*Opere, pp. 568-569 (Istorie fiorentine, Bk. vi, ch. 8). 

” Works, vit, 239. 

" Opere, p. 619 (Istorie fiorentine, Bk. vin, ch. 35). 

2 Works, viii, 245. 

% Opere, p. 500 (Istorie fiorentine, Bk. v, ch. 2). 

“ Tbid., p. 154. 

% Works, viii, 225-226. 

* Tbid., p. 226. 











A NOTE ON CESARE RIPA’S “ICONOLOGIA” 


RNA MANDOWSKY' and Emile Male’ have dealt extensively 

with the influence and the manifold applications of Cesare 
Ripa’s Iconologia in paintings and sculptures. Male, citing the 
edition of 1645’, also refers to the fact that the draperies used for 
ornaments at the canonization of Saint Isidore of Madrid in Rome 
in 1622 were based on figures from the Jconologia, but neglects 
to give us any details of the allegories depicted nor does he identify 
them. In ‘‘Lo Stampatore a’ Lettori: Dell’Origine e Progresso 
dell ’Iconologia’’ of the edition of 1630‘, we find the following 


statement offering the data to fill this lacuna: 

“Nel solenne Teatro eretto dalla zelante Natione di Spagna per la 
Canonizazione di San Isidro di Madrid fatta nella Sacrosanta 
Basilica di San Pietro di Roma in Vaticano del 1622 vi furono poste 
molte statue conforme alle Figure qui dentro espresse, spetialmente 
le virtii segnalate del Santo, ]’Oratione, ]’Astinenza, la Contritione, 
la Mansuetudine, la Castita, Fatica, Patienza, Fermezza, Purita, 
Discretione, Obedienza, Lealta, Humilta ed altre fino al numero 
di trentanove. Nella facciata di fuora del Teatro vi erano otto 
termini, che rassembravano otto vitij conculcati dal Santo: Odio, 
Gola, Furore, Superbia, Onganno, Otio, Invidia, ed Avaritia.” 


This assertion is most reliably and convincingly verified by 
Giovanni Briccio, who precisely accounts for the thirty-nine fig- 


ures in his description of the ceremonies :* 

“Ma prima che io entri a descrivere il tenor delle cartelle, @ da 
sapere che il theatro fu fatto solamente per la canonizzazione di 
s. Isidro, il quale essendo quasi compito, piacque al Sommo Ponte- 
fice di canonizzare insieme con lui altri quattro Santi, de’ quali 
fu fatto instanza grande; e per questo le historie e cartelle di 
detto theatro non sono salvo che appartenenti a s. Isidro. E perché 
ogni cartella aveva la sua historia, discrivendo le cartelle, dal 
tenor di quelle si potra venire in cognitione della historia... 

“Alla dirittura di ciascuna di queste historie erano nel finimento le 
virti principalmente notate nel Santo: cioé, Oratione, Astinenza, 
Contritione, Mansuetudine, Castita, Fatica, Patienza, Fermezza, 
Temperanza, Parita, Pace, Fedelta, Fortezza, Prudenza, Innocenza, 
Compuntione, Poverta, Religione, Penitenza, Devotione, Vigilanza, 
Sapienza, Bonta, Elemosina, Speranza, Humanita, Perseveranza, 
Misericordia, Giustizia, Simplicita, Fede, Clemenza, Honesta, Tol- 
leranza, Discretione, Obedienza, Charité, Lealta, et Humilta. 

“La facciata di fuora del theatro era di tre archi della medesima 
archittetura, salvo che in luoco di colonne, o vero cartoccioni, vi 
erano otto termini sotto i capitelli corintii che sembravano di 
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bronzo. Et perché i termini dinotano cosa oppressa e schiava, 

rappresentavano otto vitij principalmente fuggiti dal Santo, cioé, 

Odio, Gola, Furore, Superbia, Inganno, Ozio, Invidia et Avaritia.” 
KarRL LUDWIG SELIG 


University of Connecticut 





"Untersuchungen zur Iconologie des Cesare Ripa. Dissertation, Ham- 
burg, 1934. 

*L’Art Religieuxr aprés le Concile de Trent. Paris, Armand Colin, 1932. 

*“Idem., p. 389. 

*Della pit novissima Iconologia di Cesare Ripa Perugino. Padova, 
per Donato Pasquardi, 1630. 

5 Relatione Sommaria del Solenne Appurato e cerimonia, fatta nella 
Basilica di 8. Pietro di Roma, per la canonizatione de’ Gloriosi Santi 
Isidoro di Madrid, Ignatio di Lojolo, Francesco Xauerio, Teresa di Giesi 
e Filippo Nerio, Fiorentino. Canonizati dalla Santita di NM. 8. Papa 
Gregorio XV a di 12 di Marzo, MDCXXII. Composta per Giouanni Briccio 
Romano, ad istanze di Lodouico Dozza, Bolognese. In Roma, per Andrea 
Fei, MDCXXII. Con Licenza de’ Superiori. We were unable to examine 
a copy of this exceedingly rare work and are citing from: P. Tacchi 
Venturi, “La canonizzazione e la processione dei cinque Santi negli 
seritti e nei disegni di due contemporanei (Giovanni Bricci: Paolo Gui- 
dotti Borghese)),” La Canonizzazione dei Santi Ignazio di Loiola Fon- 
dadore della Compagnia di Gesu e Francesco Saverio Apostolo dell’Oriente. 
Ricordo del Terzo Centenario. XII Marzo MCMXXII. A Cura del Comitato 
romano ispano per le Centenarie onoranze, pp. 56-57. 











LA MODERNITA DEL ROMANZO MANZONIANO 


A figura e l’opera di Alessandro Manzoni sarebbero oggetto 

di una vastissima indagine storica e critica, ma io intendo 
limitarmi a parlare soltanto di uno dei molti aspetti sotto i quali 
pud considerarsi il romanzo manzoniano. E dico subito che in 
tutta la letteratura italiana bisogna risalire al Manzoni per ritro- 
vare la primo opera narrativa moderna, veramente moderna. Cid 
pud sembrare alquanto strano, se non proprio paradossale, ove si 
rifletta che il romanzo del Manzoni é notoriamente e indiscutibil- 
mente storico, per il suo contenuto. Si tratta di viceende che hanno 
per cornice la Lombardia durante il secolo XVII’, quando tanta 
parte d’Italia era sotto il dominio della Spagna. E i costumi, le 
usanze, le istituzioni, i personaggi ritraggono bene i colori di quella 
eta storica, si che il romanzo assume e conserva un suo rilevante 
interesse storico, oltre il suo immenso valore artistico, che come 
tale é fuori di ogni limitazione temporale. 

E pure i Promessi Sposi sono ancor oggi il primo romanzo mo- 
derno che abbia la nostra letteratura. Anche se si vuol tener conto 
della narrativa dell’ultimo ottocento e di questo primo novecento. 
Anche se si ritiene che la nostra generazione abbia, siccome la pil 
recente, il monopolio della modernita. Le correnti letterarie del 
novecento, in Italia e fuori, non possono farei perdere di vista il 
significato genuino che dobbiamo attribuire al termine modernita. 
Invero aleuni indirizzi della letteratura, come dell’arte odierna, 
sono niente affatto moderni, pur essendo certamente recenti, anzi 
recentissimi. La modernita non consiste nell’essere |’ultimo venuto. 
Basti pensare che molte opere letterarie di oggi sono morte gia a 
pena nate ,mentre vivono miracolosamente aleune opere che hanno 
addosso parecchi secoli. 

Possono vivere perché |’arte supera i secoli anzitutto. Ma in tal 
caso non parleremo di modernita nel senso che qui vogliamo eon- 
ferire al romanzo di Manzoni. Omero, Eschilo, Sofocle non sono 
moderni pur essendo la loro arte di ogni tempo e quindi anche del 
nostro. Non é dunque in questo senso che noi intendiamo parlare 
della modernita del romanzo manzoniano. Sia chiaro. Esso é 
moderno in quanto l’atteggiamento dell’autore rende la vita al 
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mondo naturale e umano, é quello proprio dell’uomo che contem- 
pla le cose senza |’intermediario della letteratura. Questo concetto 
della modernita riferita all’arte in genere e alla narrativa in par- 
ticolare, non pud intendersi se non storicamente. Difatti esso segna 
un superamento del classicismo, della estetica e della poetica neo- 
classiciste: superamento che caratterizza in sostanza il movimento 
romantico. 

Per comprendere la conquista manzoniana della modernita del 
romanzo noi dobbiamo risalire allora, attraverso il settecento e il 
seicento, fino al nostro umanesimo. I! ritorno agli studi latini ed 
ellenici, tra il secolo XIV e il secolo XVI, quale si ebbe in Italia 
e quindi in altri paesi d’Europa, aveva persuaso che |’arte con- 
sistesse nella fedele imitazione dei modelli classici Se Platone e 
Aristotele avevano considerato |’arte comme imitazione della natu- 
ra,, ora invece si considera |’arte comme imitazione dei modelli 
latini ed ellenici. E i nostri umanisti scrivevano infatti in latino 
le loro opere, rieccheggiando pil o meno congenialmente, le forme 
lessicali sintattiche, stilistiche degli scrittori romani: sopratutto 
di Cicerone, stimato il maggior serittore della romanita. Si ebbe 
cosi il Ciceronismo o ciceronianesimo. Esso, sorto in pieno quat- 
trocento, si affermd vittorioso nel primo trentennio del cinqua- 
cento, massime sotto il pontificato di Leone X°, ma nel 1528 il 
Ciceronianus di Erasmo da Rotterdam, il grande umanista delle 
Genti germaniche, recd ad esso un colpo mortale. Difatti intorno 
alla meta del secolo il ciceronianesimo era definitivamente tra- 
montato. 

La critica erasmiana non era svolta contro Cicerone, ma contro 
i suoi ridicoli imitatori. I quali avrebbero dovuto comprendere che 
Cicerone andava studiato con amore si, ma con la coscienza che ¢i 
trovavamo innanzi a uno scrittore del passato. Orbene, affermare 
la storicita di Cicerone voleva dire affermare nello stesso tempo il 
carattere distintivo e il valore autonomo della nuova eta. 

Riconoscere che il mondo latino ed ellenico é un momento della 
storia umana, vuol dire riconoscere la distanza che divide |’antico 
dal moderno; vuol dire in certo senso e in certo modo, instaurare la 
stessa modernita, che é anzitutto coscienza di tale distanza. 

Percid la critica di Erasmo al ciceronianesimo trascende i limiti 
di una revisione in materia di lingua e di stile per assumere |’im- 
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portanza capitale di una revisione e di un superamento di tutta 
una eta storica della cultura e della civilta. 

I nostri umanisti si attardarono ancora nel secolo XVI’, a seri- 
vere in latino, come il Sannazaro, il Vida, il Fracastoro ed altri, 
ma ormai la poesia e la prosa in lingua italiana finiscono col pren- 
dere il sopravvento. Sorgevano cosi proprio ai primi decenni del 
secolo anzidetto il tipo di lingua letteraria da valere per tutti gli 
serittori d’Italia e a fissare il vocabolario e la grammatica defini- 
tivamente. La pretesa dei dotti umanisti di valersi del latino come 
lingua letteraria si dimostrava dunque inconsistente e vana. II 
volgare reclama i suoi diritti alla vita rispetto al latino, anzi contro 
lo stesso latino. 

kK perfino la filologia, creata dal movimento umanistico, ora, 
nella seconda meta del secolo XVI’, allontanadosi dallo splendido 
indirizzo formale estetico del Valla e del Poliziamo, rifiorisee ma 
per rivolgersi alle ricerche intorno alla vita pubblica e privata e 
alle istituzioni civili e religiose dell’antichita, della chiesa e del 
medioevo. Anche la filologia insomma si da’ un contenuto storico 
con studiosi come il Panvinio, il Vettori, il Baronio. 

La questione della lingua trova due soluzioni, opposte natural- 
mente: quella del Bembo, il quale vuole restringere la lingua let- 
teraria al fiorentino degli scrittori trecentisti piu’ notevoli, il 
Petrarea e il Boccaccio e quella del Trissino che sulle orme della 
dottrina dantesea, vuole invece estendere a tutta la regione toscana 
il diritto di dettare norme in fatto di lingua. Alla fine la tesi bem- 
besea trionfd e fino alla meta del secolo XVII la lingua italiana, 
almeno quella letteraria, rimase a punto il modello dei grandi tre- 
centisti considerato come immobile e immutabile. Cosi la celebre 
Accademia della Crusca provvedeva con le numerose edizioni del 
suo voeabolario a conservare e tramandare in tutta |’Italia la lingua 
di aleuni serittori del trecento, quasi tutti fiorentini o toseani. Ma 
znche il bembismo aveva ormai compiuto il suo ufficio storico ed 
era venuta |’ora di liberare la letteratura italiana dagli ultimi 
residui di una tradizione servilmente e pedantescamente fioren- 
tineggiante o toscaneggiante in fatto di lingua. 

Nella seconda meta del settecento, la rivolta contro il bembismo 
fu sentita da quegli serittori e pensatori illuministi che accolsero 
con viva simpatia le varie voci di oltremonte e oltremare, allar- 
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gando cosi gli orizzonti della cultura nazionale. E in materia di 
lingua si accolsero vocaboli, frasi e costrutti delle parlate regionali, 
mentre si modellavano sulle lingue straniere parole e schemi sin- 
tattici, per effetto della grande diffusione allora conseguita dalla 
letteratura inglese e massime dalla francese. 

Tale attegiamento critico e innovatore si affermava nell’ Alga- 
rotti, nel Bettinelli e nel Baretti, che in vario modo si schierarono 
contro la mala tradizione italiana, verbaiuola, accademica, crus- 
chevole, vuota e vana. I! conflitto tra innovatori e tradizionalisti 
non toeceava soltanto la lingua; investiva, com’é naturale, il eon- 
tenuto medesimo della letteratura, anzi di tutta la cultura na- 
zionale. Noi riteniamo di non esagerare affermando che prima 
ancora del romanticismo va cerecato in questo periodo storico 
l’origine di quel moto riformatore che condusse in Italia all’affran- 
ecamento dell’arte nostra dalla tirannide di una malintesa tradi- 
zione classicista. 

Noi dobbiamo a questi scrittori mentovati e particolarmente al 
Saretti la formazione della moderno prosa italiana: prosa viva, 
sciolta, agile, fresea saporosa: dunque moderna veramente. Prosa 
che prelude—non so se sia stato rilevato da altri—la prosa, artisti- 
ecamente superiore, del romanzo manzoniano. Perché é@ vero che 
senza il rinnovamento della cultura italiana per opera dell ’illumin- 
mismo e della critica illuminista alla tradizione letteraria, non 
avremmo avuto la grande arte del Manzoni. E meno ancora il 
romanzo del Manzoni. 

Qui occorre un chiarimento. I] Manzoni si ebbe a oceupare della 
questione della lingua in suoi numerosi scritti. Non sembri inutile 
aeecennarli. Ricordiamo almeno i titoli: Sulla lingua italiana 
(1850), Dell’unita della lingua italiana e sui mezzi di diffonderla 
(1868) e poi una lettera del 1871 al Casanova ed un frammento 
della seconda parte del progettato libro sulla lingua, publicato nel 
1923 eol titolo di Sentir Messa. La dottrina manzoniana sulla 
cosidetta unita linguistica d'Italia si compendia nella breve for- 
mula che assume come lingua unitaria |’uso vivo dei ben parlanti 
fiorentini. La dottrina era un compromesso tra il principio dell ’uso 
vivo, ispirato al movimento romantico, e la tradizione, allargata. 

Ma a parte la dottrina, che teoricamente resta incerta e mal- 
fondata, sta il fatto whe il Manzoni intese benissimo che lo scrittore 
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deve attingere all’uso popolare, alla lingua corrente, comune, viva 
davvero. E in fondo una conecezione che diremo democratica. Ma 
non é@ soltanto la lingua, essenziale strumento dell’arte letteraria, 
é la stessa arte che deve ispirarsi alla vita comune e riflettere cosi 
i costumi, i sentimenti, le credenze di un popolo. Qui la poetica del 
romanticismo italiano ¢ abbastanza evidente; e il romanticismo 
italiano non si distacea da quello tedesco o francese o britannico. 


Noi abbiamo cereato di mettere in rilievo sia pure brevemente, 
la formazione storica della corrente innovatrice, risalendo al nostro 
umanesimo per quanto concerne la questione della lingua e i canoni 
classicisti della imitazione. E cid abbiamo voluto fare per porre in 
luce adeguata due cose: la preparazione illuministica della riforma 
manzoniana in quello che essa é di particolarmente aderente alla 
storia della nostra cultura; e il significato che assume in tal modo 
la questione multisecolare della lingua rispetto alla prosa del 
romanzo ottocentesco in Italia. 

La questione della lingua italiana, come fu posta dai nostri 
romantici, e come da essi fu risolta nella teoria e nella pratica, 
riguarda in ultima analisi il problema stesso dell’arte. I] bembismo 
era connesso con la concezione tutta formalistica ed estrinseca 
dell’arte, come |’avevano intesa i classicisti. Le nuove o rinno- 
vate vedute del romanticismo rivendicavano invece la concezione 
dell’arte creazione anziché imitazione. E se il Manzoni non si é 
liberato ancora del tutto almeno in teoria, dal residuo fiorenti- 
nismo, nella practica poi la sua prosa, la modernissima prosa del 
suo romanzo, liberamente ritrae e dall’uso comune e dall’uso let- 
terario, e tocea la perfezione dove lo scrittore dimentica proprio 
la questione della lingua. 

Perché |’opera artistica dello scrittore, di qualsiasi scrittore, si 
conereta soltanto nello stile. 

Astrattamente possiamo distinguere la lingua dallo stile, ma 
concretamente |’opera letteraria é questa inscindibile unita di ma- 
teria e di forma, che costituisee veramente lo stile. Lo stile nella 
sua individualita determinatissima: lo stile del romanzo manzo- 
niano, come di ciascuna opera che sia veramente artistica. Lo stile, 
ad esempio, della settima sinfonia del Beethowen o del Mosé di 
Michelangelo. E noi non abbiamo voluto indagare intorno alla 
lingua manzoniana, alla lingua dei Promessi Sposi, risalendo 
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indictro fino al secolo XVI, so non per porre nei suoi giusti termini 
il problema relativo alla modernita del romanzo del Manzoni. 

Semmai é da osservare che quel che di fiorentinismo si pud 
notare ancora nell’opera manzoniana, non é ancora arte davvero. 
Perché nella conecretezza dell’arte non vi sono pili né fiorentinismi 
né toseanismi, né anche italianismi: non vi é posto insomma per 
le parole e le locuzioni e i costrutti presi nella loro astratta deter- 
minazione lessicografica. Possiamo ancora dire che nel Manzoni 
spuntano le perle fiorentine quando proprio il Manzoni fa della 
linguistica e non pit dell’arte. 

L’artista si crea il linguaggio congenito alla sua intuizione 
estetica. EE il linguaggio non é pit lingua in se stessa, la lingua 
nella sua materiale e percid astratta contenenza: il linguaggio 
infatti non pud essere come la lingua registrato e catalogato nel 
vocabolario, perché esso si identifica con la conereta individuale 
opera artistica. Dunque |’artista Manzoni, autore del nostro ro- 
manzo, non ha nulla da vedere col Manzoni teorico della unita 
della lingua nazionale. Vi é di pid. Il cosidetto manzonismo dei 
seguaci, mette in evidenza, quel che di falso, era non certo nell’ 
arte ma nella teoria linguistica del maestro. Il D’Ovidio notava 
sulla fine del seeolo seorso che nello stesso Manzoni non manecavano 
talora delle ‘‘leziosita’’ e delle ™ 


‘ 


‘smancerie’’ in fatto di voci e 
locuzioni ostentatamente fiorentine. E il manzoniano De Amicis 
aveva innanzi rilevato che certi secolari di lui ci avevano data la 
caricatura della naturalezza, non la naturalezza voluta dal Manzoni. 

Comunque il romanzo segna la prima opera moderna della 
narrativa italiana e conserva ancora dopo piti di un secolo, cotesta 
sua mirabile essenziale modernita. Liberatosi dalla malintesa tra- 
dizione classicista in materia di linguo, affranecotosi dai canoni 
elassicisti della imitazione dei modelli ellenici e latini, ispirandosi 
direttamente alle voci del cuore, egli pone come principio dell ’arte 
la sineerita della stessa ispirazione. Anche qui il Manzoni teorico 
della estetica e della poetica rimane molto al disotto del Manzoni 
artista e poeta. 

Non possiamo qui nemmeno accennare, come pur sarebbe op- 
portuno, alle dottrine manzoniane in fatto di arte, ma ci basti 
dire che tali dottrine, sebbene |’autore fosse adusato alla filosofia 
e fosse ricco di una non comune vena dialettica, restano assai in- 
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feriori al livello che allora |’estetica aveva attinto, massime fra i 
romantici di Germania. Gli seritti teorici del Manzoni in cotesta 
materia, dal 1820 al 1871, sono facilmente da riassumere nella 
formula che egli stesso ci diede. Afferma il Manzoni ‘‘che la 
poesia e la letteratura in genere debbano proporsi |’utile per iscopo, 
il vero per oggetto, |’interessante per mezzo.’’ 

Come si vede, la formula dell’estetica monzoniana, se di una 
estetica manzoniana puod sul serio parlarsi, dice ben poco; e co- 
munque non ci mette in grado di comprendere la stessa arte del- 
l’autore. La quale dunque andrebbe riferita a una pit profonda 
e complessa e vera dottrina estetica, desumible poi dallo stesso 
romanzo, che noi consideriamo come |’opera artistica maggiore del 
Manzoni. E difatto un concetto della poesia che é in sostanza 
l’arte medesima nella sua universalita, egli abbozzd dopo la con- 
versione. I] Manzoni é ora persuaso—sono sue parole—‘‘che la 
poesia deve essere cavata dal fondo del cuore e che bisogna sentire 
e sapere esprimere i propri sentimenti.”’ 

Qui la poesia é considerata come espressione del sentimento. I] 
vuoto intellettualismo della formula da noi precedentemente ac- 
cennata, con quel vero indeterminato, cede a una considerazione 
meglio fondata della natura della poesia. I] sentimento sincera- 
mente sentito ed espresso costituisce il carrattere proprio dell’arte. 
E insomma il nucleo della concezione romantica, e perd moderna, 
dell’arte: dell’arte di ogni tempo, beninteso. FE al lume di tale 
concezione dobbiamo vedere il romanzo manzoniano. 

Fu detto sulla fine dell’ottocento che i Promessi Sposi furono 
un romanzo naturalista, un romanzo psicologico, un romanzo peda- 
gogico. E cosi via. Si era detto anzitutto, che si trattava di un 
romanzo storico. A mano a mano che nuove categorie, nuove 
classificazioni letterarie si affacciavano all’orizzonte, relative al 
romanzo, ecco che |’opera manzoniana assume la nuova denomi- 
nazione, Ma a nostro avviso, questa molteplicita di denominazioni 
classifieative dimostra che il romanzo manzoniano, come del resto 
ogni vera opera d’arte, sta al di sopra di tutte le classificazioni. 

Il titolo della nostra discussione—modernita del robanzo man- 
zoniano rivela dunque il suo earattere critico e il suo intento 
polemico. Si vuole sostenere da alcuni autori che il romanzo 
moderno é solo quello nato col secolo nostro, o addirittura quello di 
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questi ultimissimi anni, che coincidono a punto con la fine del 
secondo conflitto mondiale. L’orizzonte mentale e |’interesse 
spirituale della nostra generazione si sono talmente ristretti che 
pretendiamo di far coincidere la modernita con |’attualita, la 
storia con la cronaca, la vita di un popolo e di un’epoca con 
l’episodio effimero di un individuo e di un anno. 

Ogni generazione, che sale alla ribalta della storia, crede sul 
serio di identificarsi con la cosidetta modernita. E si vuol dire 
inoltre che tutto cid che non eade entro gli angusti limiti di cotesta 
pretesa modernita @ passato, é superato, é senza valore ormai. 
Questo fraintendimento profondamente arbitrario non é solo del 
volgo, che passa frettoloso e s’interessa solo del suo oggi, ma é 
anche di buona parte della critica letteraria artistica e musicale. 
Percié a tale critica potra sembrare non pure assurdo, ma deplore- 
vole che il romanzo del Manzoni venga giudicato moderno anche se 
per noi moderno qui indica non solo la condizione essenziale di 
ogni vera opera d’arte, la quale a punto é di tutti i tempi e 
dunque é sempre moderna; ma indica inoltre il particolare aspetto 
dell’eta che storicamente designiamo come moderna, che é percid 
anche questa nostra. 

In verita il mondo del romanzo manzoniano é quello in cui 
viviamo pur oggi, messe da parte le particolarissime circostanze 
del seicento. Vedete i personaggi: vi figurano anche i pitt umili 
di ogni giorno; Agnese, la madre popolana; Perpetua, la domestica 
del curato; Tonio, il vetturale che conduce a Monza le donne; 
L’oste della Luna Piena; il bareaiuolo; il sacrestano, i birri, i 
monatti, il sarto, i fanciulli, i veechi, gli appestati, i moribondi, i 
morti. 

E sono uomini di tutte le condizioni sociali, dalla nobilita alla 
plebe, dalla borghesia colta al proletariato industre, dai riechi e 
potenti ai poveri e deboli; sono personaggi della chiesa e de! 
laicato, uomini in armi e uomini in stola, criminali come |’Inno- 
minato e santi come il Borromeo. E un immenso mondo cosi vario 
e diverso che sarebbe difficile farne un esatto censimento. 

Perfino un maestro di democrazia come il Mazzini e un ecat- 
tolico austero comme il Tommaseo osservarono e criticarono il 
fatto che il Manzoni avesse introdotto nel suo romanzo uomini 
di cosi umile stato. Era finalmente l’umanita, senza distinzioni 
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di classi, che entrava nel romanzo italiano. Era il mondo umano 
nella sua profondita interiori e nelle sue apparenze economiche, 
giuridiche, sociali. Noi oggi, diremmo nella sua fenomenologia. E 
tutto cid € moderno veramente. 

Anche |’ambiente in cui le persone vivono e operano, é della 
piu grande varieta. Ecco il castello feudale e la capanna rurale, 
il palazzotto signorile e la casupola, la chiesa e il salotto, lo studio 
del legale e la semplice osteria, il mereato, la piazza, |’ospedale, 
la filanda e la campagna, ogni luogo dove gli uomini vivono e 
soffrono e fanno il bene e fanno il male. Nessun realismo odierno, 
nel romanzo o nel cinema, ha raggiunto tanta varieta e tanta 
intensita di rappresentazione artistica. Le scene in cui é pro- 
tagonista la folla sono fra le pit artisticamente riuscite di tutto 
il romanzo: |’assalto ai forni, la sommossa contro il governatore, 
la processione per la citta, il corteo nel lazzaretto, la festa per 
l’arrivo del Cardinale Borromeo. 

I tutti i sentimenti, tutte le passioni, tutte le forme della vita 
individuale e collettiva: l’odio, l’amore, la vendetta, la fedelta, la 
libidine, |’orgoglio e l’umilta, l’egoismo e il sacrificio, la ferocia 
omicida e la earita consolatrice, eli istinti invineibili della carne 
e le aspirazioni sublimi dello spirito. Mai tanta prodigiosa varieta 
di aspetti della vita umana era stata colto e rappresentata con 
eguale potenza artistica. E anche per questo noi sentiamo e sti- 
miamo moderno il romanzo del Manzoni, che un nostro nobilissimo 
poeta econtemporaneo, il Pascoli, voleva si chiamasse i] divino ro- 
manzo come divina fu detta la commedia dantesea. 

In questo immenso mondo, dove di romanzesco non vi é che 
l’episodio della monaea di Monza come notava il Graf, ogni perso- 
naggio parla a suo modo, inconfondibilmente: ha la sua lingua, la 
sua sintassi, il suo stile. Non conosciamo nessuno serittore, anche 
di quelli detti per avventura stilisti, che abbia conferito a una 
persona della sua fantasia tanta nettezza di rilievo, tanta intensita 
di individuazione. Vedete ad esempio la parlata di fra Galdino, 
di don Abbondio, di frate Felice, di frate Cristoforo, del Padre 
Provinciale, del Cardinale Borromeo. Sono tutti ecclesiastici, e 
pure ciascuno di essi ha davvero la sua lingua.e la sua gram- 
matica e il suo stile. Perché ognuno di essi é una individualita 
conclusa, come un mondo unico. ; 

Qui il Manzoni ha messo da parte felicemente le sue dottrine 
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sulla linguistica, sulla poetica e sull’estetica per essere soltanto 
quello che é sempre un grande artista. E cosi ha creato veramente 
quel mondo dei Promessi Sposi, che contiene nella vastita del suo 
orizzonte quel che di umano vi é sotto il sole. E pereché umano, 
é anche il nostro, tale mondo che la potenza dell’arte esprime per 
tutti i secoli. Ed @ anche moderno, modernissimo se é@ vero che 
qui il poeta ha veduto l’umanita come noi pure oggi la vediamo: 
senza aleun tramite, senza aleuna tesi, senza aleuna riserva: nella 
sua essenziale sostenza. 

Si chiami naturalismo o realismo questo atteggiamento del- 
l’artista, non importa. Esso é certo del nostro tempo. E non 
sembri strano allora o assurdo, che il romanzo manzoniano sia 
ancor oggi pitt vivo che non quello o quelli dei celebri maestri 
della narrativa ottocentesca come il Balzae e lo Zola. Per un altro 
motivo, ci pare: perché vi é nell’opera del nostro Manzoni la 
nostra coscienza attuale della drammaticita della vita e la nostra 
ansia di salvezza. Vi é in lui questo incomparabile afflato etico, 
che innalza il suo romanzo fino ai vertici dell’arte consolatrice, 
della poesia veramente catartica. 

Rileggere e rimeditare oggi il divino romanzo vuol dire anche 
questo dunque: vuol dire ritrovare una guida spirituale alla nostra 
tormentosa vita contemporanea, Ma con ¢id noi non intendiamo 
aceogliere per nulla l’arte moraleggiante e pedagogizzante, |’arte 
a tesi, |’arte a programma; sia pure il pit nobile dei programmi. 
E se questo fu l’intento del Manzoni, espresso nella sua dottrina, 
noi non lo seguiremo. 

Noi riconosciamo |’autonomia piena dell’arte, anche se questa 
non fu la eoncezione del Manzoni e degli altri nostri romantici, ma 
affermiamo che l’arte schietta, l’arte verace @ pure quella che 
rappresenta e interpreta la vita umana non al di 1a di ogni valu- 
tazione etica, cioé come campata in una specie di neutralita vile, 
ma tutta pervasa del nostro umano sentimento del bene e del male. 

Ora pochissimi poeti hanno avuto, come il Manzoni, una cosi 
profonda e salda coscienza dei valori etici della vita. KE, quel che 
conta qui sopratutto, nessuno lo supera nel rendere artisticamente 
la vita degli uomini dall’alto di questa superiore coscienza. Quando 
pensiamo alla letteratura decadente che da oltre mezzo secolo pesa 
sui vari paesi d’Europa, quando riflettiamo alle degenerazioni 
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odierne dell’arte pili o meno internazionalizzata, non possiamo non 
rivolgere il nostro pensiero ad Alessandro Manzoni, al suo romanzo, 
per ammirare con animo commosso e grato |’opera sua che al di 
fuori di tutte le classificazioni seolastiche e di tutti i programmi 
pedagogici e di tutte le etichette dottrinali esprime immortalmente 
il travaglio dell’ umanita, che é anche il trevaglio di noi uomini 
moderni, insieme con |’ansia della salvezza. E se é vero che :)0i 
oggi pitt che mai cerchiamo un conforto al nostro tormento, é pur 
vero che l’arte del grande italiano nello stesso tempo che ei rap- 
presenta con meravigliosa potenza il dramma della umana esistenza, 
ci consola pure. Solo l’arte sovrana é veramente consolatrice. 


Lo modernita del romanzo manzoniano non fu veduta—sembra 
ineredibile—dai molti manzoniani. Quello che il Carducci chiamd 
il manzonismo degli stenterelli rimaneva infatti assai lontano dallo 
spirito del maestro. E sempre il destino del caposeuola, come os- 
servava proprio a questo proposito il De Sanctis. E non neghiamo 
che anche oggi, tra noi, |’interpretazione dell’opera del nostro 
sommo scrittore si attarda ancora in quisquiglie oziose: o nel 
senso che ammira il Manzoni assertore di una dottrina di rassegna- 
zione inerte, o nel senso che tale dottrina si ritiene condannabile. 
Noi riteniamo che anche oggi non ci sia pil ragione di dividersi 
in Manzoniani e anti-manzoniani, intorno a questo punto. Perché 
noi riteniamo, in verita, che la grande arte dello scrittore italiano, 
nella sua umanita profonda e universale, sia oltre tutte le distin- 
zioni programmatiche e le opposizioni dottrinali. 


OreESTE Munaro 
Washington D.C. 











NOTES SUR L’HISTOIRE DU SONNET 
EN FRANCE 


I 


L’influence de Pétrarque: Dans quelles conditions cette influ- 
ence s’exer¢a-t-elle? A quelle époque diminua-t-elle? Voila ce que 
je me propose d’examiner ici. 

Pour étudier commodément le XVI° siéele francais, on a coutume 
d’en rechercher, d’abord, les divers moments. Parmi les divisions 
qu’on a proposées, on en place une aux environs de 1530. Il me 
parait qu’il y a une année, en particulier, qui est d’une importance 
capitale; e’est l’année 1533. C’est elle qui marque un arrét, puis 
un tournant. C’est elle qui sanctionne une politique nouvelle et 
ouvre une ére. Au mois d’octobre 1533, s’effectue le mariage du 
futur Henri II et de Catherine de Médicis. Les conséquences 
politiques et religieuses de cette union sont évidentes: |’opposition 
entre eatholiques et ‘évangéliques’ prend un aspect nouveau. On 
sait que Francois I“, pour lutter contre Charles-Quint, avait 
soutenu les protestants allemands et avait été tolérant a |’égard 
des protestants francais. En 1533, |’opposition entre les groupes 
religieux de France devient plus violente; les catholiques exhibent 
des placards anti-protestants auxquels répondent des placards 
anti-catholiques.' Le résultat fut l’affaire du 17 octobre 1534 et 
la répression qui suivit: Nicolas Cop, qui avait prononeé yn célébre 
disecours en novembre 1533, s’enfuit 4 Bale; Calvin, qui s était 
d’abord caché en France, alla 4 Strasbourg et se réfugia ensuite 
a Bale. Par le mariage de son fils avee la niéce du Pape, Clément 
VII (Jules de Médicis), Francois I mettait fin 4 la politique 
qu’il avait suivie jusqu’alors: au lieu de chercher, chez les pro- 
testants, un appui contre Charles-Quint, il essayera d’enrdéler le 
Pape dans la lutte qu’il poursuivait contre |’Empereur. Mais, si 
les conséquences politiques de cet événement sont bien connues, on 
sait moins quelles en ont été les conséquences littéraires. On 
pourrait, tout de suite, citer la lettre-préface de /’/nstitution Chré- 
tienne, mais on est moins au courant du rapport qui existe entre 


. 


la nouvelle attitude de Francois I" 4 1]’égard de | Italie et du Pape, 
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et le pétrarquisme. Avant d’aller 4 Marseille pour y avoir une 
entrevue avee Clément VII, 4 |’oceasion du mariage du due Henri, 
Francois I“ s’arréta 4 Avignon ot nous relevons sa présence’ du 
29 aotit au 11 septembre. On a souvent redit comment le roi lut 
alors le sonnet qui avait été découvert, prétend-on, dans le tombeau 
de Laure.’ Le libraire Jean de Tournes conte qu’a la priére de 
Messer Hieronimo Mannelli, gentilhomme florentin, et ‘sur les 
sollicitations répétées de Messer Bontempo, vicaire du Cardinal de 
Médicis, alors archevéque d’Avignon’,” Maurice Seéve aurait en- 
trepris ses recherches et il est possible que ce soit Maurice Scéve 
qui ait alors composé |’épitaphe qu’on attribue souvent a Francois 
I", et qui a été publiée parmi les euvres de Marot. C’est 4 celui-ci 
qu’on attribue l’honneur d’avoir fait le premier sonnet francais.° 
Marot le composa a Venise, en juin 1536, pendant son exil a la 
suite de l’affaire des Placards de 1534. Mais ce sonnet’ ne fut 
publié qu’en 1549. Entre septembre 1536 et mars 1538, il écrivit 
un autre sonnet qui n’a été publié qu’en 1898.‘ Le premier sonnet 
francais’ qui ait été imprimé (1538), fut composé dans cette méme 
année 1538. En 1542, Marot publia un autre sonnet,’ et en 1544 
parurent ses six sonnets” traduits de Pétrarque. En 1534 avait 
été publié le poéme de Marot, ‘Des visions de Pétrarque™ qui 
était la traduction d’une canzone du poéte florentin. Enfin, en 
1547 parurent quinze sonnets de Jacques Peletier du Mans,”~ un 
sonnet de Mellin de Saint-Gelais et trois sonnets de Maurice Scéve. 
Le genre du sonnet eut alors un grand sueecés, et l’influence de 
Pétrarque s’exerca chez tous les poétes. Cette date de 1547 nous 
‘amene 4 Catherine de Médicis dont le mari devint alors roi de 
France. En 1548, Vasquin Philieul” traduisit Le premier livre de 
Laure, d’aprés Velletullo, et le dédie 4 Catherine de Médicis. Le 
pétrarquisme connait alors une trés grande vogue, et les sonnets 
se multiplient. Mais cette mode ne dura pas longtemps, ou, tout 
au moins, elle ne se maintint pas avee la méme intensité. C’est en 
1553 que parait la piéce de J. du Bellay ‘A une dame’,”™ ov 
Joachim déelare qu’il a oublié l’art de pétrarquiser. Pourquoi ce 
changement? Les événements politiques nous aident 4 expliquer 
cette évolution. En 1551, Henri II considére que le Pape Jules IIT 


favorise les intéréts de |’Empereur. Le roi et le Pape se traitent 
en ennemis. Le concile de Trente, qui avait été transporté a 
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Bologne, devait se réunir de nouveau a Trente. On reprochait a 
ce concile d’étre italien, et Henri II eut |’intention de réunir un 
concile gallican.“ C’est alors que le roi de France changea de 
politique” et revint a celle qu’avait eue Francois I*', avant 1535, 
a l’égard des protestants; il chercha, chez ceux-ci, une aide contre 
Charles Quint, puisqu’il ne pouvait plus compter sur le soutien 
du Pape. Le traité de Chambord et le manifeste qui le suivit (3 
février 1552) témoignent de cette nouvelle orientation de la polli- 
tique franeaise. En 1553, le Cardinal du Bellay,” qui favorisait 
une entente entre les catholiques et les protestants, fut rappelé au 
service du roi. A partir de cette date, le pétrarquisme a moins 
d’influence dans la littérature francaise, et le néoplatonisme fici- 
nien, Wl s’était joint au pétrarquisme, coinmence de subir une 
éclipse partielle, aprés le trés grand suecés qu’il avait ceonnu, 
surtout a partir de 1542." Aprés 1553, la poésie francaise change 
de earactére ;” elle devient moins pénétrée de préciosité, plus simple, 
plus Cirecte, moins idéalisée, plus volontiers seientifique et phi- 
losophique, et, aprés les derniéres réunions du concile de Trente, 
elle sera toute occupée des querelles religieuses. I] faudra attendre 
la fin du régne de Charles IX et celui de Henri Ifl pour que, de 
nouveau, |’influence pétrarquiste et, d’une facon générale, |’in- 
fluence italienne s’exerecent sur la littérature francaise avee un 
suceés comparable a celui qu’elles avaient eu entre 1533 et 1553. 


II 


Le premier sonnet francais. Tandis qu’on a eru pendant long- 
temps que e’était Mellin de Saint-Gelais qui avait le premier 
composé un sonnet en francais, on a, d’abord, montré que Clément 
Marot avait éerit un sonnet ‘Pour le may planté par les Impri- 
meurs de Lyon ...’, ‘au plus tard’ en 1530." Mais Villey a prouvé 
que ce sonnet ne datait que de 1538. Dés lors il faut reprendre 
la question de la datation du sonnet de Saint-Gelais ‘Si l’amitié, 
chaste, honorable et saincte’. C’est le ‘sonnet faict au nom de 
Mademoiselle de Traves, Heleine de Clermont, qui depuis a esté 
Madame de Grammont, pour respondre 4 un autre sonnet d’un 
Italien [Symeoni] qui avoit esté serviteur de sa feu mére Heleine 
de Boissy, morte 4 Marseille le 29 octobre 1533. Jasinski avait 
dit que ce sonnet devait étre ‘de fin 1533 ou début de 1534’, ear, 
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ajoute-t-il, ‘Symeoni n’a pas di attendre longtemps pour présenter 
ses condoléances.’ On a dit” qu’en 1533, Mademoiselle de Traves 
était trop jeune pour écrire un sonnet; mais on voit bien, d’aprés 
la description que nous en avons donnée, qu’il fut fait au nom de 
cette petite fille, non pas par elle, mais par Saint-Gelais. En outre, 
nous voila ramenés au mariage du futur Henri II et de Catherine 
de Médicis, car ¢’est le 27 octobre qu’a Marseille fut signé leur 
contrat de mariage” et Francois I[*, suivi de sa cour, resta a 
Marseille jusqu’au 14 novembre.” Le dauphin, Francois, était 
li,“ et il est probable que Mellin de Saint-Gelais y était aussi, car 
l’abbé Molinier” a dit de celui-ci qu’il avait ‘di aceompagner ce 
jeune prince dans ses nombreuses pérégrinations et prendre part 
aux divers déplacements de la cour.’ De plus, Symeoni” ‘se 
trouvait 4 Marseille avee la cour pour les noces du prince [le futur 
Henri II].’ Nous eroyons done que Symeoni composa son sonnet 
4 Marseille, au moment de la mort de Mme de Boissy et que Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais composa le sien a la méme époque, a Marseille. Ce 
sonnet, écrit a la fin d’octobre ou au début de novembre 1533, en 
réponse 4 un sonnet italien,” scrait done le premier sonnet francais. 


Ill 

La structure du sonnet: Jasinski a laneé la formule sonnet 
lyonnais, par suite d’une erreur de datation qui lui faisait assigner 
le sonnet de Marot, ‘Pour un may planté a Lyon...’ a l’année 
1530. Or, ce sonnet a un arrangement des rimes des tercets qui 
correspond a ccd eed. Ce type de sonnet a été appelé le sonnet 
‘marotique’, et cet arrangement des rimes, la ‘disposition lyon- 
naise.”” Mais, si l’on accepte |’antériorité du sonnet de Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais, ‘Si l’amitié .. .’, e’est A ce poéte que nous devrions 
cet enchainement de rimes. Ce sonnet, pourtant, ne fut pas publié 
par Saint-Gelais. Le seul sonnet” de lui qui se lise dans la seule 
édition de ses cuvres parue (1547) de son vivant est construit sur 
le méme schéma. C’est le sonnet ‘Voyant ces monts ...™ qu’on 
fait remonter 4 1536, mais qui pourrait dater du méme voyage dans 
la Provence que le sonnet ‘Si l’amitié . . .’, e’est-a-dire, de 1533. 
Remarquons que les deux premiers sonnets de Marot, dont |’un 
remonte a 1536 et l’autre aux années 1536-38, ont le méme 
arrangement de rimes ccd ced; mais a partir de 1538, Marot 
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n’employa plus que ccd eed. Les trois sonnets de Scéve,” publiés 
en 1547, correspondent respectivement aux schémas cde cde (2 
fois) et cde ced (1 fois). Quant aux sonnets de Peletier, nous 
relevons ccd ede (4 fois) ; cde cde (3 fois) ; cde dce (3 fois) ; ede 
dcd (2 fois) ; cdc dee (2 fois) ; ccd eed (1 fois). L’année suivante 
(1548), Sébillet® publia un sonnet dont le schéma est cde cde. 
Mais ec’est Philieul qui présente une grande variété de schémas, 
dans sa traduction de 1548. Dans !|’Olive de 1549, on reléve ccd 
ede (16 fois) ; cde cde (10 fois) ; ccd eed (9 fois) ; ede ede (5 fois) ; 
cde eed (4 fois) ; cde ded (3 fois) ; et cde dee (3 fois). Le sonnet 
de Ronsard, en 1549,” correspond a ccd eed. Pontus de Tyard 
avait employé 63 fois ccd eed; 4 fois cde cde; 2 fois cde dce et 1 
fois ccd dee. Si nous faisons un tableau“ des formes du sonnet les 
plus employées jusqu’en 1549, nous reléverons ceci (les dates se 
rapportent ala publication des sonnets) : 























ccd eed cde cde ccd ede cdc dcd 
1538 1 (M) 
1542 1 (M) 
1544 6 (M) . at 
1547 1(P) >(P) 4(P) 2 (P) 
2 (S) 
1 (SG) 
bo4s 79 (Ph) 9 (Ph) 20 (Ph) 8 (Ph) 
1 (Se) 
1549 9 (B) 10 (B) 16 (B) 3 (B) 
63 (Pont) 4 (Pont) 
1 (R) 
1 (SG) 





C’est-a-dire que nous relevons 163 fois ccd eed; 29 fois cde cde; 
et 40 fois ccd ede. Ainsi, dés 1549, et méme dés 1548, deux types 
triomphent, qui s’imposeront au XVI* siécle et qui resteront les 
plus employés, jusqu’a nous.” Au XVII" siécle, le schéma ccd ede 
l’emportera sur ccd eed, tandis qu’au XVI" siécle, ce sera le 
contraire. Ces deux types ne doivent rien a |’Italie; mais cde cde 
et cde dcd™ sont fréquents chez Pétrarque, chez M. Angelo, chez 
V. Colonna. 
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IV 

Conclusion: L’introduction du sonnet en France semble coincider 
avee une orientation nouvelle de la politique francaise: rapproche- 
ment du roi de France et du Pape dans la lutte de Francois I” 
contre Charles-Quint. Cette politique s’inaugura en 1533, par le 
mariage du futur Henri II et de Catherine de Médicis. Pendant 
les derniéres années de son régne, Francois I semble étre revenu, 
par intermittences au moins, a une politique de conciliation entre 
protestants et catholiques, et, partisans de cette politique, les fréres 
du Bellay tous les deux et Jean du Bellay seul, aprés la mort de 
son frére, jouent un grand role dans la vie diplomatique francaise 
jusqu’en 1547. A ce moment, Henri [1 écarte le Cardinal Jean du 
Bellay du pouvoir" et le force 4 vivre dans la retraite, tandis que 
les Guises et Anne de Montmoreney dirigent une politique eatho- 
iique qui sera interrompue en 1551-52, quand le roi pensera que 
le Pape est plus favorable a l’Empire qu’a la France. Alors 
Henri II reprendra la politique qu’avait eue Francois I 4 |’égard 
des protestants, avant 1533, il rappellera au pouvoir Jean du 
Bellay qui partira pour Rome en 1553 avee Joachim. C’est la 
fin de la grande vogue du pétrarquisme. Le sonnet s’est développé 
en France de 1533 4 1553. Le premier sonnet francais” serait 
celui que composa Mellin de Saint-Gelais, a 1’époque du mariage 
de Henri II, et ce premier sonnet avait un arrangement des rimes 
des terecets correspondant a ccd eed, qu’on a appelé parfois la 
‘disposition lyonnaise’ ou ‘marotique’. L’influence de Lyon sur 
le développement du sonnet parait ainsi bien moindre que ne |’a 
dit Jasinski et |’Italien qui aurait amené Saint-Gelais 4 écrire le 
premier sonnet francais, ce serait un ‘aventurier des lettres’, 
Gabriel Symeoni. 

MarceL FRANGON 
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de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939), I, 274-279. 

% Rabelais, Le quart livre, éd. R. Marichal (Lille-Genéve, 1947), pp. 
XXVi-XXix. 

% A vrai dire la politique de ce temps est fort embrouillée; mais je 
crois pouvoir en dégager les grandes lignes come je l’ai fait ici, tout en 
tenant a insister sur les réserves avec lesquelles j’ai essayé de trouver 
une direction 4 des intrigues trés compliquées ott se mélent des questions 
de tempéraments et des ambitions personnelles. Cf. G. Zeller, La réunion 
de Metz a@ la France (Paris, 1926), I, 111-112 

Cf. H. Chamard, Joachim du Bellay (Lille, 1900), 271-281. 

7A. J. Festugiére, La philosophie de Vamour de Marcile Ficin 
(Paris, 1941). 

% HH. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939), II, 131. Miss K. 
Chesney, dans ses Fleurs de rhétorique (Oxford, 1950), p. 112, ne semble 
pas connaitre l’article de Villey, car elle se contente de citer Jasinski 
et de donner, d’aprés lui, 1530 comme la date du ‘premier sonnet connu.’ 

1% M. Jasinski, Histoire du sonnet en France (Douai, 1903), p. 37. 

* Oeuvres poétiques de Mellin de S. Gelais (Paris, 1719), p. 72. 
Oeuvres ... 6d. Blanchemain (Paris, 1873) I, 281-3. 

1 Cf. T. Renucci, Gabriel Symeoni (Paris, 1943), pp. 16-17. 

2 Catalogue des Actes de Francois I*’ (Paris, 1888), II, 535-536, No. 6370. 

*3 Tbid., p. 561, no 6491. 

* Jbid., p. 532, no. 6352: ‘paver & Matteo de Corte, médecin ordinaire 
du pape... pour les visites qu’il a faites au dauphin pendant sa maladie. 
Marseille, 24 octobre 1533.’ 

°° H. J. Molinier, Mellin de Saint-Gelays (Rodez, 1910), p. 134—Sur les 
sonnets de notre poéte, cf. Ph. A. Becker, Mellin de Saint-Gelais in 
Sitzunasberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 199- 
200 (1923). 

* Renucci, op. cit., p. 16. 

27 Le Satire alla berniesca di M. Gabriello Symeoni ... (Torino, 1549). 
Le sonnet de Symeoni correspond pour les tercets au schéma cde ede. 

28 Jasinski, op. cit., p. 42. Il a dit aussi (p. 40): ‘Le sonnet a pénétré 
en France par Lyon... .’ 

2? Remarquons que le sonnet de Saint-Gelais Si Vamitié ... fut publié 
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en 1549 par Symeoni qui le méla 4 ses propres c@uvres en italien, sans 
indiquer que le sonnet francais était de Saint-Gelais, mais en le présentant 
sous le titre suivant: ‘Helene de Traues au Segnieur Gabriel Symeon’. 
Ce sonnet suit le sonnet de Symeoni ‘Alla Signora Helena di Traues sopra 
la somiglianza di sua madre.’ Symeoni a aussi publié un sonnet italien 
qu’il a adressé a Saint-Gelais. 

“”L’arrangement des rimes des tercets de ce sonnet est ccd eed (Cf. 
Oeuvres ... [Paris, 1719], p. 73. 


* Oeuvres, pp. 290-292. 
“Th. Sebillet, Art poétique francoys, ed. F. Gaiffe (Paris, 1910), p. 5. 


On s’étonne de lire (pp. 116-117, n. 3): ‘la forme classique [ccd ede] que 
préfére déja Ronsard.’ 

* Ronsard, Oeuvres, éd. crit. Laumonier (Paris, 1932), I, 39. 

“MM = Marot; P = Peletier; S = Scéve; SG = Saint-Gelais; Ph — 
Philieul; Se = Sebillet; B = J. du Bellay; Pont = Pontus de Tyard; 
R = Ronsard.—Je compte aussi 51 sonnets de Philieul correspondant a 
cde dee, 

* E. W. Olmsted, The sonnet in French Literature (Ithaca, 1897), p. 203. 

“J. Vianey, ‘Les origines du sonnet régulier’, Rev. de la Renaissance, 
IV (1903), 74-93: ‘Dans le cours du quattrocento, le sonnet finit peu a 
peu par ne plus connaitre que deux combinaisons’ et ‘chez les disciples 
de Tebaldeo’, c’est invariablement cdc dcd que |’on rencontre. 

* Sur les réserves qu’on a faites la-dessus, cf. Zeller, op. cit., I. 112, n.1. 

* La date de composition des sonnets est souvent peu certaine; mais 
voici la liste que nous dresserions: en 1533 (?): deux sonnets de Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais: Si Vamitié ..., et Voyant ces monts.... Tous deux 
correspondent au schéma ccd eed. [Le premier fut publié en 1549, le 
second en 1547];—en 1536 le sonnet de Marot: Me souvenant ... (ccd 
ecd), publié en 1549;— entre 1536 et 1538, le sonnet ‘De la différence du 
roi et de l’empereur’, (ccd ccd), publié en 1898;—en 1538, le sonnet ‘Pour 
un may...’ (eed eed), et publié en 1538;—vers 1542, le sonnet Adolescens 
qui la peine ... (ceed eed). publié en 1542;—probablement vers 1544, les 
six sonnets de Marot, traduits de Pétrarque, publiés en 1544; en 1544, et 
en 1545, plusieurs sonnet de Saint-Gelais (Cf. Jasinski, op. cit., pp. 244-246). 
Cf. H. Chamard, éd. J. du Bellay, La deffense et illustration de la langue 
francoyse. (Paris, 1948), p. 120, n. 4. V.—L. Saulnier, éd. J. du Bellay. 
Divers Jeur Rustiques. (Genéve, 1947), pp. liv-lviii. 
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this manner: 1) when Dante’s spirit found itself filled with the 
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vivio the poet’s guides are reason and faith, whereas in the Com- 
media they are light and vision; (2) in the last chapters of the 
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ANGELO GIANNI, Sommario Storico della Letteratura Jtaliana. Firenze: 
La Nuova Italia, 1951, 540 pp. 


Angelo Gianni’s whole thinking is founded on the theory that although 
a literary work of art is essentially an autonomous entity generated by 
a creative energy that is entirely independent of history, the created 
result will irrevocably bear the earmarks of specific historical elements 
prevailing before and during the artist’s lifetime. Gianni will, therefore, 
consider the poetry of the Gerusalemme liberata as divorced from history, 
but not the meter employed in the poem, nor certain characteristics of 
its language, style, and plot. Historical implications are also to be drawn 
from Tasso’s sentimental world, his spiritual complexities, his attitude 
on love and religion, and certain aspects of his thought that were in- 
fluenced by the Counterreformation. Tasso’s masterpiece will presuppose 
his minor works, which reveal the spiritual process by which he reached 
artistic maturity. By the same token major writers presume minor ones 
and contribute to the cultural and aesthetic experience of an age, thus 
forming what Gianni calls the “humus storico’”’ that nourishes great 
literature. Therefore, a critical investigation of the literary production 
of Italy cannot cast aside the history of the spiritual evolution of the 
nation. Such a history is not only indispensable in comprehending the 
poetic qualities of literature, but also in evaluating Italy’s contemporary 
spiritual essence or consciousness. Gianni’s historical summary tena- 
ciously attempts to capture the poetic elements in Italian literature and, 
as it establishes the rapport between these elements and the intellectual 
history of Italy ,it strives toward the comprehension and articulation of 
this consciousness. Because of these efforts to produce a synthesis, and 
since he denies that a history of literature cannot be conceived in these 
times as a series of more or less autonomous monographs placed against 
the general cultural history of a nation, Gianni falls squarely within the 
tradition of De Sanctis whom he so warmly admires. (See pp. 429-31). 

Of particular interest are Gianni’s remarks on the age of the Arcadia 
which he does not characterize as a period of cultural and social decay 
because “vi si iscrissero e poetarono anche gli uomini pitti attivi ed 
energici del secolo, coloro che rappresentavano la parte migliore e pit 
attiva della nazione, intenta a rinnovare dal profondo la vita della cul- 
tura: un filosofo come il Vico, uno storico come il Muratori, ed i natura- 
listi, i matematici, i medici, i giureconsulti, gli economisti; e persino alla 
fine del secolo, i rivoluzionari e i martiri de! nostro primo Risorgimento.” 
(p. 257). With respect to Boccaccio, Gianni goes along with the widely 
accepted modern thesis that the Decameron is “l’umana commedia dell’eta 
medioevale,” but he is dissatisfied with historians of literature who, in 
dealing with this great work, are prone to “schematizzare, distinguere, 
identificare con un preciso momento della civilté storica l’'ampiezza mul- 
tanime di un mondo poetico.” (pp. 72-73). The student who is looking 
for a brief but most efficient comparison of the Orlando Furioso and the 
Gerusalemme liberata will find one in this history. (pp. 203-204). The 
pages devoted to Vico emphasize his position as one of the fathers of 
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modern aesthetics and are among the best in the book. Gianni addresses 
in the following manner those who have respected the Neapolitan philoso- 
pher as a thinker but may have condemned his Scienza nuova as a badly 
written and confused work: “La Scienza nuova, pur nella confusa cos- 
truzione non pud certo considerarsi un libro mal scritto, come pure fu 
detto. Il Vico subi con una passione smisurata la grandezza della sua 
opera; le sue pagine fremono di una commozione contenuta, di un vigore 
fantastico eccezionale: suscitano nel lettore l’immagine di un torrente 
che proceda a fatica e mugghi tra le strettoie e precipiti poi tra le rupi. 
... Il suo stile risente di tutta l’esperienza seicentesca; ... barocco, cioé 
stupito ed opresso da cid che osa indagare; ricco di estro lirico, di diva- 
gazioni fumose, di contrazioni sintattiche.” (p. 273). The skeptic may not 
be convinced by these words but he cannot escape the contagion of the 
author’s enthusiasm. Gianni discourses on Vincenzo Monti with similar 
verve. Traditionally literary historians have made too much of the thesis 
of Monti’s changing allegiances and have censured him as a fickle and 
superficial poet. By way of contrast Gianni speaks of him in the follow- 
ing terms: “C’é nel Monti un duplice aspetto, quello apparente, del poeta 
d’occasione, tutto immerso nei tempi, ...e quello sostanziale, del sogna- 
tore puro, appartato in una sua musica interna, in una sua meraviglia 
di suoni e di colori.” (p. 335). The chapter on Foscolo is brilliant as is 
that on Leopardi, whose true poetry, even his most bitter and pessimistic, 
is never, in Gianni’s judgment, “una persuasione ad abbandonarsi al 
dolore, una poesia che turbi i giovani e spenga in essi gli entusiasmi.” 
(p. 374). Giovanni Verga is treated with ample respect but such is not 
the case for D’Annunzio, of whom Gianni writes: “A pochi anni dalla sua 
morte egli @€ apparso come un corruttore e depravatore del gusto, un 
ingeneratore di retorica, cosi nella vita letteraria come in quella civile.” 
(p. 471). Our historian approaches the contemporary period with cau- 
tion. He refers to it as the “selva della letteratura contemporanea.” 
(p. 471). There may be some justification for his caution which undoubt- 
edly springs from the difficulty of being completely objective about this 
literature. But the contemporary reader, conscious of a strong artistic 
revival in Italy, would have liked Gianni to sacrifice some of his objectiv- 
ity and be more daring in analyzing the antecedents of this revival. 
The excellent critical insight which he demonstrated in dealing with 
the older literature could have availed him well had he desired to elab- 
orate on the literature of our century. 


Worthy of mention is a useful chronological prospectus on modern 
and contemporary literature (1863-1948) which Gianni placed at the end 
of his history. It is intended to illustrate the extent of contrast in this 
literature. A glance at this prospectus will reveal that in 1881 such 
sharply divergent works as I Malavoglia, Malombra, and Pinocchio were 
published; that in 1921 Italian readers were offered the following varied 
fare: D’Annunzio’s Notturno, Croce’s Poesia di Dante, Borgese’s Rube, 
and Pirandello’s Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore. In the presentation of 
his material Gianni gives strong evidence of certain admirable qualities 
of scholarship and style. Salient among these are: a keen sense of per- 
spective that never causes him to lose sight of the “processo unitario” of 
Italian literature; a good sense of proportion that prevents him from 
over-extending himself—as frequently occurs with many historians of 
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Italian literature—on the great masters to the detriment of lesser writers; 
a sound preparation in European literature which endows him with fine 
comparative values; a freshness and clarity of exposition that render his 
summary a practical instrument for students and teachers; a dramatic 
enthusiasm that warms his pages and is frequently transferred to the 
reader; an originality that makes it possible for him to discern hereto- 
fore neglected values in the art of such minor writers as Federigo della 
Valle, Galileo Galilei, Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli, and Enrico Pea; a sen- 
sible concept of footnoting that enriches his presentation, but does not 
weigh it down with needless academic impedimenta; and a truly modern 
viewpoint which assists the reader to distinguish between the traditional 
criticism from that prevalent today. These qualities are bound to assure 
the success of Gianni’s sommario. 
A. MICHAEL Dre LUCA 


Hofstra College 


Ropert A. HALL, Jr.: A Short History of Italian Literature. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Linguistica, 1951, 429 pp. 


Professor Hall has given us the most complete history of Italian 
literature written by any American in his own tongue. The book is useful 
to the non-Italian reader as an introduction to Italian literature and 
other aspects of Italy’s contributions to our culture. Its interpretation 
from an American point of view makes it interesting also to Italians in 
genersl. 

394 pages of text present clearly and interestingly the literary aspects 
in the light of their historical background. Enough minor authors wisely 
have been omitted to permit the reader to retain a more vivid impression 
of the points the writer wishes to stress. Biographical notes and sum- 
maries of major works accompany the discussion of the main authors. 
All titles and quotations are translated. There are twenty chapters, each 
subdivided into two to five subchapters which keep the subdivision 
meaningful. The chapters are grouped into six parts: The Background, 
the “Golden Age’’, Interlude I, The “Silver Age’’, Interlude II, and Mod- 
ern Times, all of which make it a well organized book. 

General statements are made regarding influences between Italy and 
the major European countries with stress on traits coming from outside. 
The discussion follows in general the typical pattern of genres and 
periods, and remains primarily within the national bounds of Italy as 
far as its literature is concerned. 

Half of the book is devoted to the 14th and 16th centuries, 73 and 112 
pages respectively. Giambattista Gelli receives one of the best and most 
complete analyses this reviewer has seen in any short history of Italian 
literature. Three pages are devoted to this unique author, a leader among 
antiacademicians. 

On the other hand some major figures receive less attention than they 
do ordinarily. Among these are the powerful poet and bitter enemy of 
Boniface VIII, Jacopone da Todi, and Coluccio Salutati, a central figure 
of his period. Lorenzo Valla’s political contributions and philosophical 
inclinations might have been included in view of this book’s aim which 
is primarily historical. (1). There is no mention of Savonarola’s writings 
or his influence. Pier Vettori, foremost among humanists of the 16th 
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century, and Federigo della Valle, one of the most outstanding writers 
of the early 17th century, are both omitted. Francesco De Sanctis, Car- 
ducci, Pascoli, Capuana and others towards the end of the book do not 
get very much space. 

There are two useful indices, one by author, one by title, and a well 
organized table of contents. The bibliography consists of 15 histories on 
Italian literature. There are no references, no footnotes. 


Professor Hall does not adhere to the aesthetic theories of the ideal- 
istic school and much of the criticism rejected by the latter appears in 
his book. His presentation is strictly historical and philological and 


avoids aesthetic discussions. 

However, helpful as historical background may be in understanding 
literary works we feel that no artistic contribution can be properly studied 
apart from its aesthetic aspects. The historical link between one author 
and another does not tell us what is poetry in one case and not poetry 
in another. We read that Dante is a great poet but we are not told what 
this poetry is. 

The book has a thesis which reflects the theories of some modern 
historians and sociologists. It states that since the fall of the Roman 
Empire Italy has been a relic area “on the margin of a new focal area of 
cultural creativity and diffusion to the northwest ... the late beginning 
and the alternation of greatness and decline in Italian literature and 
cultural history, may be due to Italy’s unique position in relation to 
modern Western European civilization” (p. 399). The 14th, 16th, and 
19th centuries of Italian leadership are due to outside influences when 
Italy was able to refashion traits which she had borrowed from North- 
western Europe. Therefore Italian talent and genius cannot be activated 
without outside influence at any time. 

However it seems to us that since human beings cannot create with- 
out imitating and vice versa, creative activity must occur much in the 
same way by anybody anywhere. We think also that art, creation, is 
something more than mere refashioning, and that whether the motiva- 
tion comes from the immediate or remote environment that which is art 
comes from within. For example the refashionings of Provencal poetry 
and of the chivalric romance in early Italian literature did not produce 
poetry. 

Furthermore during the more creative periods it appears that inspira- 
tion was derived to a high degree from the immediate environment. Such 
is the case with the conception of nobility and the transcendental quality 
of the poetry of the “dolce stile”. Petrarch and Boccaccio are motivated 
by the classics, by local conditions in general, local history, and above 
all by their own temperaments. Local environment also motivated huma- 
nism and the Renaissance. National aspirations distinguish Italian Ro- 
manticism. The rebirth of Italian literature and cinema after Fascism is 
inspired far more by internal conditions than by outside influences, 
contrary to what Professor Hall says (p. 400). Even successful literary 
works like those of Silone, written in exile, find inspiration in conditions 
existing in the homeland. But Professor Hall omits much of the back- 
ground of the essential qualities of Italian literature as we see it. For 
these reasons we are inclined to believe that the ups and downs in Italian 
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cultural history are the result of alternate periods of freedom and repres- 
sion rather than the mere lack of outside traits for refashioning. 


The thesis referred to above is presented inductively but the reader 
senses the implications from the beginning of the book. The author pre- 
fers to call the Roman Empire the “Mediterranean Empire”, as if it had 
been a willing union of nations rather than the result of effort and 
aggression directed by Rome. He regards this empire as a “temporary 
unification” (p. 12) and the return to less urban conditions after its 
fall is considered “a reassertion of the normal state of Western Europe” 
(p. 12). Thus the Roman Empire appears as a mere interruption of 
Western European culture. We might mention that Professor Kristeller 
points out in one of his recent articles that the direct foundation of 
Western civilization both in the Middle Ages and in modern times is 
essentially Roman. (2) 

Professor Hall believes that three basic drives, sex, war, and adven- 
ture, have motivated Western civilization, and proceeds to interpret art, 
philosophy, religion, everything in terms of such drives. Dante is re- 
proached for placing Ulysses in Hell for his spirit of adventure (pp. 
24-25), given here as a particularly Nordic characteristic. (Actually 
Dante puts Ulysses in Hell for his deceptions, but admires him for his 
inquisitive spirit.) Dante appears again as “backward-looking” and 
“static” which can only imply that Dante is no longer of any value to 
us. If this is the case we must stop teaching his work at once. However 
learning and progress are of necessity backward-looking as well as for- 
ward-looking processes, and for this reason Dante has to go back to the 
beginning in order to bring forward the neglected conception of God as 
a judge, through the stress of which conception the poet redeems a 
degenerated church. But besids Dante’s many forward steps which Pro- 
fessor Hall himself mentions the fact remains that Dante is an artist 
and an artist never ceases to inspire and to educate those who can com- 
municate with him through his works. 

Because of this materialistic approach “Dante’s religious intensity 
[becomes] a sublimation of his love for Beatrice” (p. 26). The incon- 
sistency of this statement with Dante’s symbolism is not taken into con- 
sideration. The Vita nuova is regarded as “the biography of an emotion”. 
However considering Dante’s intellectual background it seems more logi- 
cal to this reviewer to regard the Vita nuova as the poet’s expression of 
a more spiritual experienco. 

There is a good description of the structure and harmony of the Divine 
Comedy which he calls “an encyclopaedia”, “the account of a journey, 
a vision, a spiritual autobiography, a work in praise of a lady, and an 
allegory” (p. 84). Yet all these features, whether actual or not, do not 
justify the high place this work is given even in this history of litera- 
ture. 

We found the discussion on Petrarch more penetrating. The artist is 
seen at his work “continually observing ‘sis emotions and distilling them 
into his poetry” (p. 99). It is in the Secretum and the De remediis that 
we find a flash of the essence of Petrarh’s poetry as an “elegiac lament” 
emanating from the unsuccessful struggle for “attaining true inner har- 
mony and peace” (p. 102-3). Petrarch’s love poems are given instead a 
romantic interpretation. (3) Actually there is more corroborating evi- 
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dence to support the idea that the Canzoniere expresses a religious strug- 
gle arising from the poet’s unreadiness to affirm the reconciliation of 
earthly pleasures with Christian faith. 

Boccaccio is regarded as “less forward-looking than Petrarch” (p. 121). 
The analysis of his works does not point to the assertion of criteria 
which later became the guiding forces of the Renaissance. Boccaccio’s 
treatment of sex, which really affirms that there is nothing sinful in the 
satisfaction of human appetites even by the clergy, is interpreted as 
sexual indulgence (p. 112-14). 

The Renaissance is typically portrayed as an era of paganism. Its 
forward step in replacing fear of God and denial of the world by love 
of God and His creation is not taken into consideration. 

The chapter on Machiavelli is one of the best. But we wish to point 
out that since Machiavelli’s findings refer only to political conduct, which 
is amoral, there cannot be any sanction of unethical behavior, as Pro- 
fessor Hall says. There can only be condonement or condemnation of 
effective or ineffective action. Therefore we should not translate “intrare 
nel male” into “to enter on an unethical course” (p. 242) if by the former 
phrase Machiavelli meant to dominate the situation with prompt, ener- 
getic, outsmarting action. 

Castiglione is represented as a “chimerical visionary.” Yet on the 
following page is shown the great practical application of his ‘unattain- 
able dream,” Il cortegiano. The fact is that this book portrays the pre- 
vailing ideals of the time, and ideals can only be approached. 

The “commedia dell’arte” and the opera are not highly admired. There 
is a lack of feeling for the Baroque which to the author of this book 
represents merely a “superfluity of tasteless surface decoration” (p. 286). 
We are not told what this form of art does express. 

We agree with the analysis of Italian Romanticism although there is 
a tendency to overestimate the desire for unification in those concerned 
in the fight for independence. 

Only ten pages are devoted to the twentieth century, the treatment 
of which is sketchy. We had hoped for an ampler discussion of our 
century to encourage the renewed interest in Italian literature and its 
translation. In fact a list of translations might be a desirable item for 
any history of literature. 

We have noticed 46 errors, most of them typographical. 

In spite of our criticism this book is interesting and stimulating 
especially for the point of view that it takes. It is a major contribution 
to Italian studies in this country. 


1For a recent study on the political aspects of Valla see Giorgio 
Rodetti, “La politica di Lorenzo Valla,” Giornale Critico della Filosofia 
Italiana, 3-IV (1950), 326-334. 

?Paul O. Kristeller, “Movimenti filosofici del Rinascimento,” Giorn. 
Crit., 3-IV (1950), 276. 

*For arguments opposed to this view see Umberto Bosco, Petrarca, 
Torino, U.T.E.T. 1946. 

ARMAND L. DeEGAETANO 


Wayne University 
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WERNER P. FRIEDERICH. Dante’s Fame Abroad 1350-1850. Roma. Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura. 1950. pp. 582. [University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 2.] $7.50. 


This is a substantial and admirable work that Professor Friederich 
has given us after some seven years of what must have been not entirely 
unpleasant labor. Designed, as he tells us in his preface, to create “a 
highly informative synthesis out of the maze of uncoordinated investi- 
gations’”—which is to say with a purpose essentially utilitarian— the 
book has also a good deal of pure entertainment value, using entertain- 
ment in the best sense of the word. Dante scholars cannot fail to find 
it useful and Dante readers will find it delightful. 

For scholars who are primarily interested in the uses to which the 
book may be put it may be of service to indicate the scope and nature 
of Professor Friederich’s studies. In a brief introduction the author 
mentions the principal works which have treated of Dante’s fortune in 
the non-Italian world, and then in six chapters he surveys in detail the 
Dante bibliography, including translations, influences on foreign writers 
and critical studies written by foreigners, for Spain, France, England, 
Germany, Switzerland and the United States. Convenient sub-headings 
under the main chapters are of value in indicating the more fertile 
periods or more interesting aspects of Dante studies within the frame- 
work of the national pattern. The approach is chronological and the 
survey ends with 1850. It is no injustice to Professor Friederich to say 
that his book for the professional Dantist will be principally useful as 
a point of departure. There is more in Toynbee, for example, than there 
is in Friederich, but Friederich will introduce us to Toynbee—if we are 
in need of such introduction—indicate his scope and quality of his 
researches, adding also observations on other works in the field which 
may supplement Toynbee. There is great value in this sort of biblio- 
graphical criticism even though, as the author modestly states, “it may 
not display original research on every page.” You will not, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, find your final answers in Friederich if you are delving 
into any specific problem of Dante’s influence abroad, but you will find 
him invaluable as a guide in this labyrinthine field. Nor will Friederich 
impose his own judgment on controversial matters, contenting himself 
in the main with reporting the findings of others. Of Shakespeare’s 
possible knowledge of Dante he says, for example, that “most critics of 
our day are convinced that no proofs of actual knowledge and influence 
are discernible,” yet, on the same page, commenting on a study linking 
the sonnets with Dante, he finds it “most detailed and rather convincing” 
although “it does not seem to be generally accepted by modern scholars.” 
This objectivity is fair enough, even though simply out of curiosity one 
would like to know the author's opinion at least, for if Professor Frieder- 
ich had set himself to give the final word on all such matters he prob- 
ably would never have got beyond his first chapter, and his book would 
not have served the purpose for which it is designed. 

I have no quarrel with Friederich’s approach or his non-commital 
attitude. I am not entirely satisfied with his handling of translations 
however. His method is to give us a specimen of the various translations 
he enumerates, sometimes with a comment from another scholar on the 
value or beauty of the version under discussion. I wish Professor Fried- 
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erich in this area at least would let us know what he thinks. The reader 
can judge very little on the basis of the few lines quoted particularly 
because—out of a very natural desire to give a little variety—the passages 
chosen as illustrations are from different parts of the Commedia. Thus, 
judging the merits of the rival translations of Wright (who seems to 
have anticipated the “bastard” terza rima of Fletcher) and Dayman, it 
would have been useful to have versions of the same passage before your 
eyes—failing Friederich’s own judgment, discreetly withheld. However, 
the book is not primarily a critical study of translations and it would 
hardly be so appealing if it were. 

For fascinating it is and highly readable, quite apart from its 
utilitarian side. An array of curious and arresting facts come to light 
which only a few specialists might otherwise be aware of. It is inter- 
esting to learn that the first translation of the Commedia “into ihe 
language of one of the great countries of modern Europe” was in 
Castilian and followed only a year later by one in Catalan. It is good 
to be reminded of the debt that Catholic Europe owes to the astute 
Cardinal Bellarmin whose defense of Dante kept him within the fold 
in spite of the plausible Protestant claims on him—for is not Veltro an 
obvious anagram of Lutero? Again, to be sure, many readers of Dante 
know of Voltaire’s deprecatory opinion but Professor Friederich’s pages 
on the subject are an admirable summary of Voltaire’s position and give 
proper perspective to the matter. It gives us a new appreciation of 
Cary to learn that Shelley, Keats and Coleridge came to Dante through 
him; such a fact with its implications may justify the hopes and the 
labors of the whole unhappy tribe of translators. Here and there other 
nuggets emerge, Byron’s definition of the Vita Nuova as “that prayer 
book of love,” Gladstone’s grave pronouncement that “he who labours 
for Dante labours to serve Italy, Christianity, the world” (a remark that 
must surely have pleased Professor Friederich), Goethe’s petulant but 
vigorous outburst: “Ich sagte ... mir komme die Hélle ganz abscheulich 
vor, das Fegefeuer zweideutig and das Paradies langweilig,” or the 
ambiguous observation of Emerson that Dante was “a curiosity like the 
mastodon.” Such gems are well worth collecting, and those of us who 
teach Dante may find them useful in the classroom. 

All in all qa fine book. And the author has added to its utility by 
the addition of a good bibliography, a chronological table and an 
excellent index. 

Tuomas G. BERGIN 


Yale University 


FreDI CHIAPPELLI. Langage traditionnel et langage personnel dans la 
poésie italienne contemporaine, Université de Neuchatel, 1951. 


This interesting volume bears a title long enough to present most of 
its thesis in nuce. In it professor Chiappelli presents the problem of a 
language conflict which pervades contemporary Italian poetry. The con- 
trasting forces which make up such a conflict are tradition and person- 
ality (i.e. individuality); and Italian poets encounter these two forces 
in their modes of expression or language. 

This clash takes place, in the author’s words, “au moment ov la langue 
traditionnelle ne correspond plus aux formes modernes des problémes ou 
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tout simplement au gofitt...” (p. 11). The result is an individual or 
personal language which overcomes the traditional or outmoded means 
of expression. 

Although the influx of these two currents finds its momentum in 
poets from D’Annunzio to those of the recent hermetic school, it is 
Petrarch who is presented to the reader as its first example; for the 
author maintains that there is a traditional and a personal language 
in the poetry of Petrarch. From this linguistic dualism there develops 
a personal language in contemporary Italian poets which is for Chiappelli 
the culminating point of a renewed spirit; ultimately this poetry finds 
its own place in modern European literature, for it has answered the 
call of present exigencies. 

The whole subject is well treated; one feels that the author truly 
loves his subject, and he deeply penetrates the language and the lin- 
guistic problems of the poets discussed. However, we refer mainly, if 
not solely, to the treatment given to the personal language aspect; for 
the traditional side is often lost sight of. The analogy with Petrarch 
itself becomes remote after the few initial pages; thus, it no longer per- 
tains to the main theme. It would not be an offense, therefore, if we were 
to state that the title of the book, too long as it is, would have been more 
exact if “Langage traditionnel ... ” had been left out. That aspect 
could still have been treated, but as a mere introduction or background. 

In addition to the main topic, the book has other merits; it presents 
an excellent discussion of not only the linguistic and technical points 
but also of the aesthetic and poetical qualities of the poems quoted. 
These quotations give the volume a welcome anthological characteristic 
which definitely shows that the author is well versed in his field. Pos- 
sibly Chiappelli is at his best when he analyzes minutely the poetic 
language of Ungaretti and Montale, although he also treats well other 
poets, such as: Gozzano, Novaro, Saba, and Barile. Concerning his ex- 
planation and interpretation of the language used by the so-called 
hermetic or obscure poets (pp. 73-76), the treatment is convincing in 
the main, but we feel that the use of certain prepositions, as a instead 
of su, or conversely, may be dictated by metric reasons rather than by 
a new, persona) syntax; at other times the use of certain lexical peculi- 
arities merely follows the spoken usage, even the dialect in some instances. 

In general the conversational tone and elegant style of the book com- 
bine to make fer pleasant as well as informative reading. 

FERDINANDO D. MAURINO 


Dickinson College 


Bruno Miewrorinit. Che cos’é un Vocabolaric?, Firenze, Le Monnier, 
“Bibliotechina del Saggiatore” dir. da G. Pasquali, II* ed. 1951, 129 pp. 


Questo volumetto che compare in II* edizione riveduta e aumentata 
(I* ed. Roma, “Bussola,” 1946), esamina i vari problemi della lessicografia 
su un piano di interesse generale, internazionale, benché fra il materiale 
usato predomini quello italiano; gia lo notava Jakov Malkiel (recensendo 
la I* ed. in Romance Philology, V, 2 & 3, 1951-52). 

La scienza non @ sempre arida e morta, e anche le discipline pii 
ardue per il lettore possono prendere una veste gradevole e attraente se 
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per avventura siano trattate con vivacita di buon gusto; il Migliorini 
é uno di quei rari filologi che, anziché annoiare il lettore, lo avvincono 
pagina per pagina col presentare ricerche e risultati nel loro farsi umano, 
quasi drammatico. Ne c’é pericolo che si cada nel banale o nella mera 
volgarizzazione: abbiamo sempre dinnanzi una trattazione specificamente 
tecnica, in cui buona parte del materiale appartiene personalmente 
all’autore, senza che egli si preoccupi di discriminarlo o di vantarsene. 


Quale grossa questione abbia sempre rappresentato (e oggi pill che 
mai) la compilazione di un buon dizionario, con quell’inquadramento 
esigente e sistematico di definizioni, etimologie, esemplificazioni, com- 
parazioni e distinzioni di sinonimi, controlli e spogli di ricerche altrui 
e di testi letterari, é detto fra altro dal Migliorini parafrasando |’arguta 
esclamazione dello Scaligero: “non l’ergastolo, non le miniere, ma il far 
vocabolari ¢ la pili dura fatica del mondo” (pag. 86). Di tutti questi 
problemi si occupa questo manualetto, e ancora dei principali dizionari 
italiani e stranieri, e italiani ‘“metodici” e “speciali,”’ con una sicurezza 
di temperato giudizio e una completezza che non si potrebbero desiderar 
migliori in cosi succinta trattazione. V’é inoltre la storia dei Vocabolari 
della Crusca, Ogni pagina @ ravvivata da esempi e citazioni che, sempre 
a proposito, e ben lungi dall’ostentazione erudita, la alleggeriscono ar- 
gutamente anziché appesantirla: additiamo solo due esempi delle carat- 
teristiche suddette: l’etimologia di binomio (p. 74), il passo sulle omis- 
sioni (p. 78). La chiarezza espositiva del Migliorini permette al lettore 
di farsi un giudizio del valore dei vocabolari di cui egli parla volta a 
volta [per quanto la loro importanza complessiva derivi anche da un 
complesso di fattori difficilmente valutabili nel loro gioco relativo, fra 
cui non sono da disprezzare anche certi fattori pratici: ad es. l’eccel- 
lenza della serie dei Larousse francesi “speciali” (Etimologico, Sinonimi, 
Andlitico, Francese Antico, Nomi Propri), di cui lo spazio non permette 
al Migliorini di parlare, deriva anche dalla sistematica unita di con- 
cezione in serie e dalla veste tipografica. Simile la questione della 
“praticita” dell’Enciclopedia Britannica in confronto dell’Italiana Trec- 
cani, meno maneggevole in famiglia, ma peraltro giusto orgoglio della 
produzione tipografica italiana]. 


I dizionari hanno una doppia funzione nella cultura di un paese: 
rispecchiano il carattere della lingua e certi principi letterari fonda- 
mentali, e nel medesimo tempo vi esercitano sii una notevole influenza. 
Chi ha un po’ di familiaritaé con la tradizione letteraria francese, sa 
quanta importanza abbiano avuto i dictionnaires in quel paese. I] caso 
dell’italiano @ assai diverso, e il contrasto fra Italia e Francia in questo 
campo é tante che nulla pud servire meglio dell’analisi di tale contrasto 
per illuminare la natura delle due lingue, che rappresentano forse due 
casi estremi nella linguistica europea. Quanto il francese @: 1) unitario, 
2) regolato e controllato, 3) circoscritto, 4) ‘“chiaro,” altrettanto l’ita- 
liano é@ proprio l’opposto: 1) i linguaggi sono diversi nei vari usi: 
parlata, prosa letteraria, poesia, oltre le differenze regionali; 2) ac- 
cademie, lessicologi e linguisti hanno sempre avuto un atteggiamento 
normativo, ma di rado i risultati sono stati regolarmente razionali, e 
in parte tutto cid ha creato quella famosa tradizione di rettorica che ha 
pesato sulla cultura italiana, pit’ che giovarle; 3) il repertorio lessicale é 
stato sempre sostanzialmente aperto, libero e anche indisciplinato, tanto 
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che le voci dell’italiano sono pil) numerose di quelle del francese; 4) 
l’alone di nebulosita attorno alla parola italiana @, nel complesso, note- 
vole, e il compito della esatta definizione presenta oggi difficolta parti- 
colari al lessicografo italiano. Queste caratteristiche sono in funzione 
e dell’indole particolare della lingua, e della sua storia: l’italiano odierno 
soffre ancora delle conseguenze della crisi settecentesca (su cui vedi: 
A. Schiaffini, “Aspetti della crisi linguistica italiana del '700,” ripub- 
blicato in Momenti di storia della letteratura italiana, Roma, 1950); crisi 
non del tutto superata dal punto di vista linguistico nell’800. Un 
intervento sistematico dei grammatici e lessicografi, oggi, potrebbe es- 
sere un fattore decisivo per disciplinare e aggiornare tanti aspetti della 
nostra lingua. 

Tali, in breve, le ragioni per cui libri come questo del Migliorini 
sono i benvenuti, quando naturalmente siano fatti con la seria e sagace 
competenza che in lui @ ben nota. 

ALDO SCAGLIONE 


University of Chicago 


ANTONIO BorrreLLo. Mito, Poesia e Musica nel MEFISTOFELE di Arrigo 
Boito, Napoli, Alfredo Guida, 1950. Pp. 423. 


The intent of Opera is a synthesis of dramatic poetry and music. To 
combine harmoniously all the operatic elements is a very difficult un- 
undertaking, and undoubtedly no type of literature has been more dis- 
cussed and discredited than the opera-libretto. Obviously the ideal fusion 
of text, music, and action is seldom achieved; in Arrigo Boito Italy may 
claim with pride one notable exception. 

Boito’s work illustrates the dictum that perfection in Opera may best 
be achieved when text and music are created by the same person. Antonio 
Borriello’s recent book is a brilliant acclamation of the poet-musician’s 
MEFISTOFELE. 

In this work Boito made an enthusiastic attempt to embrace the 
essence of Goethe’s Faust; he was faced with tremendous problems, for, 
to give the world a Faust in music, one must be a musica! Goethe. Bor- 
riello proposes in his book to prove that Boito succeeded extremely well. 

This study is truly a work of love and, as Vittorio Gui remarks in 
his preface, Borriello, loving his subject so much, sounds it to the very 
bottom. 

He cautions at once the many critics of MEFISTOFELE that, in fair- 
ness to the difficult subject, the scrutiny of the opera must be conducted 
with the full consciousness of its complex character, poetical, philosoph- 
ical, and musical, and that these elements are essential to its full 
comprehension. Borriello is painstaking in examining these principles 
and at the same time his interest is so intense and contagious that the 
reader cannot help being affected. 

We often hear the remark that in MEFISTOFELE Boito is the poet 
rather than the composer, and that his music is of the head, not of the 


heart. Borriello wants to prove instead that Boito realized in his work 


the supreme ideal of Opera: the integration of music and word. Words 
and music conceived by the same man flow towards an identical goal, 
and from their coérdination springs the expression of the profound 
philosophy and dramatic symbolism of Faust. 
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The complete merging of the two arts is the answer to the greatness 

of the task; however, Borriello agrees that: 
“L’opera di Boito presuppone certo nell’ascoltatore la conoscenza 
profonda, intima, del poema goethiano se vuol essere fondamental- 
mente la rielaborazione, in termini di musica, di quell’alone di 
liricita e di cosmicita che quel poema sprigiona dal suo nucleo di 
trascendente pensiero.” 
Boito himself added extensive glosses to the score, these Borriello de- 
velops further: 
“Perché quegli elementi vengano tenuti presenti dallo spettatore 
occorre che egli, riscuotendosi dallo stato in cui, e musica e simbo- 
lismo lo hanno immerro, disperda d’intorno e sé quell’atmosfera di 
incantata purezza e con retrospettivita psichica si rimetta in uno 
stato d’animo intellettualistico ed etico di uomo saldamente coerente 
nei suoi principi: si rimetta, cioé, sul piano dei valori umani o 
passionali. I] giuoco drammatico, in altri termini, diventa giuoco 
poetico, costituito com’é, non da urto di passioni umane ma da 
intensi nuclei dirici il cui contenuto fantastico viene per ciascuno 
di essi determinato dall’idea etica e trascendente di cui quella 
musicale alta vibralita é@ il simbolo.” 

One may ask: how many of the average opera-goers will be able or 
willing to follow these principles? The author is well aware of all the 
aspersions cast on Boito and his MEFISTOFELE, but expertly and lov- 
ingly he demonstrates that the opera is a masterpiece. 

He succeeds beautifully in showing us the merits of MEFISTOFELE, 
making us regret that it is not produced oftener; he almost drives 
us to the pleasure of scrutinizing the score to prove to ourselves that 
Boito came very close to the realization of the lofty ideals of the Flor- 
entine “Camerata.” In music judgment and comparison of all sorts 
are elusive and often unsatisfactory; one may profitably submit to Bor- 
riello’s conclusion for the sake of a fuller enjoyment of this great opera. 

Borriello’s book is written for the open-minded and cultured opera 
lover who is able. to appreciate the nature of melodrama. Here is de- 
lightful reading, and an eloquent exposition of the dreams Boito surely 
cherished while composing and perfecting his MEFISTOFELE. 


JAMES J. PeTROLO 
John Carroll University 


Li Gortt Errore. [Ed.] Volgare Nostro Siculo: Crestomazia dei testi sicilia- 
ni del sec XIV. Parte I: Testi non letterari. Firenze, La Nuova Italia 
Editrice, 1951. 194 pp. Lit. 1500. (Biblioteca di studi superiori, Sezione 
filologia romanza, no. 17.) 

In the last century, we have had a number of admirable anthologies 

of mediaeval Italian, from Monaci’s (1889) to von Wartburg’s (1946) 

and Dionisotti and Grayson’s (1949); but these chrestomathies have of 

necessity covered the entire range of Old Italian dialects, with especial 
attention to the nascent literary language. Collections of texts in indi- 
vidual regional varieties have been infrequent, and such as have been 
mad are by now outdated or insufficient in their extent; for Old Sicilian, 
there has been to date only S. Debenedetti’s Testi antichi siciliani 
(Torino, 1931), well edited but all too brief. 
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The volume under review is therefore especially welcome. Li Gotti 
has gathered here twenty-four non-literary texts in Old Sicilian. They are 
subdivided into three major groups: ten documents from archives (pp. 
19-79), five official letters of command (pp. 83-108), and nine personal 
letters (pp. 111-178). The main body of texts is preceded by an intro- 
duction setting forth the editor’s criteria (pp. x-xxiv) and listing, with 
bibliographical description, the extant archival documents in OSic.. down 
to 1390 (pp. 3-8) and letters down to 1400 (pp. 9-16). The customary 
introductory analysis of linguistic features is absent, its place being taken 
by brief observations prefaced to each text, pointing out peculiarities 
of language and style; this method of presentation renders consultation 
difficult, but is undoubtedly most practical for the beginning student. 
Four indices of names, linguistic features, libraries and archives, and 
scholars complete the volume (pp. 181-192). 

The texts collected in this volume have been edited with the care and 
scrupulousness that might be expected in view of Li Gotti’s qualifica- 
tions as the leading analyst of Old Sicilian documents. The linguistic 
observations are often very perceptive. A particularly praiseworthy 
aspect of the work is the frequent discussion of the sounds represented 
by th spelling: editors are all too frequently insensitive to the lin- 
guistic realities underlying the written records they are dealing with. 
This volume, and the second part of Li Gotti’s anthology (yet to be 
published) presents literary texts in prose and poetry, should be in the 
library of every university and every scholar interested in mediaeval 
Italian. For courses in Old Italian, it could well serve to give a clearer 
and more detailed presentation of Old Sicilian than has hitherto been 
practicable. 

Ropert A. HAL, JR. 


Cornell University 











FILMS From Italy for You! 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing use of 16mm Sound 


Films as Supplementary Teaching Aids. Films can be used effectively as 
a Special feature of your curriculum. They are entertaining and informa- 
tive aids in bringing the culture and history of Italy to your students. 


Hero is a new Italian Language Film’: 


HOW TO FINANCE 
SHOWINGS 


when special funds 
are unavailable for 
film rentals: 

1. Charge a subscrip- 
tion fee to students 
and visitors. 

2. Large attendance 
or shared cost by en- 
tire dept. or several 
depts. can keep cost 
low. 

3. Rent films for en- 
tire school week and 
arrange sharing it 
with other schoois in 
system. Rental for en- 
tire school week only 
twice daily rate. 
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REVENGE. Anna Magnani, star of “Open City,” 
plays the part of an Italian war widow bent on 
avenging the death of her son. She attempts to 
kill the children of the former Fascist leader whom 
she blames for her son’s death. Remorse fills her 
and she concludes that children are not to blame 
for their parent’s crimes. 64 Min. Rental $30.00. 
“Film is commendable; Magnani dynamic.” 

—N. Y. Times 
*Italian dialogue with English superimposed titles. 
Also available list of Italian films without English titles. 

Book Films Now from: 
BRANDON FILMS, INC., DEPT. I 
200 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 


Film Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Western Cinema Guild, 290 Seventh Ave., 


San Francisco 18, Calif. 
(Rentals for the 11 Western States) 
















THE AGE OF PIRANDELLO 
by Lander MacClintock 





‘* As fine a survey of modern Italian drama as exists in any 
language I know. Informative and readable; and full of a 
congenial enthusiasm for Italy.’’—Eric Bentley 

‘‘Though there is a good deal in the volume of direct useful- 
ness to specialists, its readability and its wealth of interesting 
subject matter place it within the enjoyment sphere of every 
cultured individual.’’—Chicago Sunday Tribune 


341 pages, biographical references, list of authors and plays, 
index. Price $5.00 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journai 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practica! and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and book for review should be addressed to the Editor. 














BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanita 
diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimestralmente dal 15 gen- 
naio 1946 in fascioli di 120/ 
140 pp, Abbonamento an- 
nuo per l’estero: L, 1800 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per 
mezzo di G. E. Stechert and 
Co., Books and Periodicals, 31 
10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale 
Pr. Margherita 44 Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei 
Mille 90, Firenze 











Le Lingue del Miad> 








Rivista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 
Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in Fasci- 


coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
cm 32 x 22. 


Pubblica articoli dei pitt moti lin- 
guisti, scritti di rote personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e stranie- 
ro, rubriche di consulenza linguista 
affidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 
sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle pit impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di ttuto il 
mondo. 


Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=$3. 


Le Lingue del Mondo 


Firenze /Italy /-Via G. B. Vico, 11 




















“‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 


Edited hy JuLio DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PircHeR, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postoaid, payable in advance. 





















International Travel Arrangements 


The Biancavilla Travel Agency offers to the Faculties and 
Students of Colleges and Universities anywhere in the 
United States: 


Complete world-wide travel arrangements by 
sea and air for study groups and individuals. 


Itineraries and costs based on individual re- 
quirements. 


Vacation all-expense package tours and cruises 
to Bermuda, Mexico, Florida and other resort 
areas. 


CALL OR WRITE 


“BIANCAVILLA TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 


129 St. Nicholas Avenue Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 2-8773 





" Bonded and licensed for the sale of travel by all scheduled domestic and 
international carriers. 


















1953 


Next year is the bicentennial of one 
of the most popular plays of all Italian 
literature — Goldoni’s beloved LA LO- 


CANDIERA, which took the Venetian 
stage by storm in 1753. 


La Locandiera is one of few authentic 
masterpieces that can be read with un- 
derstanding and delight by elementary 
students. 


In the standard text edition prepared 
by Professors Fucilla and Hocking you 
will find every practical aid for compre- 
hension and appreciation: a sparkling 
introduction; thorough typographical 
indication of pronunciation; practical 
annotation; useful exercises; a complete 
vocabulary—and the authentic, un- 
touched play in its entirety. 











GRADED 
ITALIAN 


READERS 


By CIOFFARI and VAN HORNE 
Originally published as five booklets 


(1) Amici di secuola, (2) Raccontini, (3) Giu- 
lietta e Romeo e altre Novelle, (4) I miei rieordi 
(di Massimo D’Azeglio), (5) Il Ventaglio (di 
Goldoni). 


NOW AVAILABLE IN ONE VOLUME 


LETTURE VARIE 


Letture Varie provides the beginning student 
with brief reading units which develop a basic 
vocabulary, making it possible for him to read 
Italian independently at an early stage. The read- 
ing units are scientificaily graded in vocabulary, 
syntax, and sentence structure, with new words 
and idioms repeated at least three times, and 
with difficult constructions explained on first 
occurrence. (Heath-Chicago Italian Series.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, and 


Dallas 


Home Office: Boston 











